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HOUSE-MONEY. 
THE surprise with which Goldsmith’s club learns that 
the reckoning is drunk out, will be fresh in the me- 
mory of almost all our readers. “ Drunk out!” cried 
they all; “ impossible! The landlord, they thought, 
must be mistaken; or he must be cheating them; or 
there must have been a sudden rise in the price of 
liquors; or there must be some other mystery in the 
case, to account for so sudden an evanishment of all 
the sixpences originally deposited to defray the charges 
of their festivity. And yet the landlord was correct 
and honest, liquor was as it had been, and there was 
no mystery in the matter, but, simply, that people 
drink a great deal faster, when a few meet together, 
than they are apt to imagine. So it is with that won- 
derful thing, called ‘‘ House-money ;” a thing that 
‘*mocks married men,” if ever any thing mocked 
them—a thing of the most illusory and unascertain- 
able character ; a thing bottomless ; an abyss. House- 
money, in the general acceptation of the word, is that 
sum which men in the middle ranks of life are accus- 
tomed to disburse weekly or monthly, for the discharge 
of their household expenses during an ensuing space 
of time, and which is generally administered by the 
sage head and fair hands of the individual called the 
Lady of the House. A husband may have paid this 
sum for twenty or thirty years—for it must be paid— 
and yet the thing will be as great a mystery to him 
ut the end as at the beginning. It goes away from his 
hands, like the arrow of the Arabian prince, which was 
carried on and on by genii, and never was found again 
on earth: it passes from him, and he sees it no more: 
on Saturday he looked, and it was there—snug in the 
bottom of his pocket—but on Monday, when he looked 
again, the place knew it not; it had vanished for ever. 
What is the strangest thing of all, he never becomes 
in the least degree reconciled to the wonder. Instead 
of tamely sitting down, and saying to himself, “ Well, 
I fairly give up the question of house-money—it is a 
mystery beyond me, and I only misspend time in 
thinking of it,” he is perpetually starting up, during 
the course of some half century of married lite, with 
the vain inquiry, “ But, my dear, where does all that 
money go? ’Pon my honour, I don’t understand how 
so much should be required to keep our small family. 
Are you satisfied, yourself, that all is quite right, that 
there is no buttery-spirit secretly devouring our sub- 
stance,* no strange error in your reckonings, no un- 
heard-of overcharges in these pass-books I see flying 
about like evil spirits? I really wish you would see 
after it.” Mrs Balderstone, who has had the same 
questions asked of her once every month for the last 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years, immediately takes 
fire at what she conceives to be an indirect charge 
against her housekeeping, and opens thus: “I rec'ly 
wonder, Mr Balderstone, that you will always be thus 
accusing me of extravagance. How often have I as- 
sured you that I am just as economical as I possibly 
can be. In fact, it is wonderful how I can make the 
money go so far as I do; and if it were not I am so 
excessively careful, it would be quite impossible. You 
can have no idea of the number of things required for 
a house, and how they mount up even in a weekly 
account. There’s tea and sugar, butcher-meat and 
bread—tremendous articles! We consume no fewer 
than nine quarter loaves a-week. [Here Mr Balder- 
stone raises his eye-brows in perfect astonishment. ] 
And then there is beer and porter, and wines and 


spirits—all to be had, for you know you won’t do 
without something of the kind every night. [Here 
the gentleman winces a little.] And coal—the single 
article of coal is dreadful.” ‘‘ Only in winter,” in- 
terjects Mr Balderstone, glad to get a little flaw in 
his wife’s argument. “Yes,” resumes she, “ but if 
I were not to Jay by in summer, I never could stand 
the expense of this article in winter.” 

“ Still,” says Mr Balderstone, doggedly, “ I cannot 
see how all these articles, even allowing the great 
quantity we use, and their high prices, should require 
such a very large sum as that which you get from me 
weekly, under the denomination of house-money.” 

“ But do you think these are all? I wish they were. 
It is the Jittle things that mount up—things that you 
have nv idea of at all, but which, nevertheless, are as 
indispensable us any of the larger articles. If you only 
knew what a vast quantity of these we require, you 
would never call in question the way I lay out my 
money. There’s soap, for instance, if that can be called 
a little article. We do not use less than two pounds 
every week of even the commonest kind. And there’s 
pearl ashes—I lay out threepence every fortnight on 
that article—even although we have to give out most 
of our washing, for you know you won’t let me have 
that additional servant I have been so long wanting, 
and of course we can’t get every thing of that kind 
done at home. [Another dreadful wince on the part 
of the gentleman.] And there's such a sum every week 
for vegetables—things J don’t care for, but you know 
you won't want them, and of course they are to be got. 
And pepper, and vinegar, and pickles, and salt—a 
shilling a-month for salt alone. In fact, it is quite 
endless, and my hand is never out of my pocket from 
one week's end to the other. You can’t think”—— 

“ Yet still,” interrupts Mr Balderstone (for there 
is no convincing him of a truth so abstract), “ big 
things, and little things, and all kinds of things con- 
sidered, still I wonder how so much money should be 
requisite. For my own part, I eat very temperately ; 
my glass of punch at night is my only indulgence. 
You eat and drink still more sparingly. We keep 
very little company—only a few friends now and then. 
Our family, too, is small, and children do with very 
plain food, poor things” —— 

“Yes, yes,” strikes in Mrs Balderstone in her turn, 
“all very true; but if you only knew how much these 
little creatures devour! They eat everlastingly, and 
a quartern loaf is nothing to them. There’s little 
William—he takes five regular meals in the day, be- 
sides crusts in the intervals, and still you would think 
he is never satisfied. The dear pets have to grow off 
it: ah, you surely would not grudge your darlings 
their food [ this, as the musicians say, con erprezzione] ; 
and, now I think of it, what sums I have to pay every 
now and then for articles of clothing tothem! To 
be sure, we run an account for the principal things. 
But, then, there is such a quantity of trifles besides, 
all of which I have to buy out of my money. Flannel 
shifts, stockings, tapes, thread for inending, and a 
thousand little things, that I never think of troubling 
you about. If I were to be strict, as I ought to be, I 
would have payment for all these items besides ; but 
I am so anxious to be economical, that I have never 
yet said a word about it. This, it appears, is all the 
thanks I am to get. Really, Mr Bulderstone, these 
suspicious inquiries of yours are very ungenerous.” 

The altercation now ceases. Mrs Balderstone’s 


* A superstition of our forefathers, which represented a glutton- 
ous Gend as haunting larders, and fattening himself up, without, 
tm general, being visible to mortal eyes. Sir Walter Scott some- 
where tells a story cf a buttery-spirit surprised at its morning meal 
tu the pantry of an innkeeper. 
No. 41. Vor. II. 


eloquent explanations have not left her husband a 
single leg to stand upon; yet he is only silent, from 
despair of making any thing of the discussion. He 
remains 2s wonderstruck as ever as to the nature and 


application of house-money, and some three months 


after, when the recollection of the debate is a little 
worn out, up perks the eternal subject once more, and 
all the same explanations are elicited from the lady, 
rendering the darkness only deeper, and the mystery 
only a little more profound. Mrand Mrs Balderstone 
perhaps live together fifty-five years and eight montlis, 
when at length the gentleman dies at a very advanced 
age, full of all kinds of knowledge and information— 
perhaps highly distinguished for his proficiency in se- 
veral branches of science—but with regard to house- 
money, quite as ignorant, and fretful, and suspicious, 
as he was in the first year of his connubial condition. 


THE LAND OF BURNS. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 
Ir will be recollected, that, in the second article under 
this title, we glanced at that part of the vale of Ayr 
which includes the village of Tarbolton and its vici- 
nity. Tarbolton was the village nearest to Burns's 
residence, when he lived with his father and brother 
upon the farm of Lochlee—that is, between the seven- 
teenth and twenty-fifth years of his life. He removed 
at the latter period to the farm of Mossgiel, which he 
occupied with his brother in partnership, till his 
twenty-eighth year; and here it was that he com- 
posed the best of his poems. Mauchline, from which 
Mossgiel is about a mile distant, now became whas 
Tarbolton had been to him before—the place where 
he chiefly enjoyed society, and whose inhabitants be- 
came the subjects of his muse. 


Mauchline is a parish-town of above a thousand in- 
habitants, in ancient times the seat of a priory belong- 
ing to Melrose, but now differing in no respect from 
a common agricultural village. It is situated upon a 
slope ascending from the margin of the Ayr, from 
which it is about two miles distant. One might at 
first suppose that a rustic population like that of 
Mauchline would form but a poor field for the de- 
scriptive and satirical genius of Burns. It is won- 
derful, however, how variously original many of the 
inhabitants of the most ordinary Scotch village wil! 
contrive to be. Human nature may be studied every 
where ; and perhaps it nowhere assumes so many strik- 
ingly distinct forms as in a small cluster of men, sucb 
as is to be found in a town of a thousand inhabitants. 
In such a place, every individual luxuriates in his . 
own particular direction, till the whole become as well 
individualised as the objects of inanimate nature; 
while in a city, the individual is lost in the mass, and 
no one is greatly different from another. In a small 
town, the character of every man is well known, so 
that every thing he says or does appears to his fellows 
as characteristic. One is a wag, another is a miser, 
a third exaggerates all that he has to relate, a fourth 
delights (but this perhaps is little distinction) in strong 
waters. Every one is more or less a humorist, and, 
as such, affords a perpetual amusement to his compeers. 
If Shakspeare could draw lively delineations of human 
character from such persons as the originals of Silence 
and Shallow, it may well be conceived that a genius 
like Burns must have seen as good subjects in many 
of the villagers of Mauchline. To give an idea of the 
taste for wit and humour which might exist in sucha 
scene as this, we may quote what was said by a shop- 
keeper named D—, when on his deathbed, in refer- 
ence to a person who had been to him and all the | 
other inhabitants as the very sun and soul of fun for 
many years, and was recently deceased. Even in this 
melancholy condition, D— said he accounted it no 
small consolation to reflect, that he had lived in the 
same days with Jahn Weir. The mind of the honest 
trader might no doubt have been filled with more 
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fitting reflections at such a time ; but it is impossible 
to doubt that it was from such of national cha- 
racter that the very happiest tou of both Shak- 


speare and Burns were derived. 
Mauchline was the scene of the poem entitled the 
Holy Fair, which, as is wel! known, describes the 
strange mixture of devotion and festivity that used to 
be observable at a country celebration of the com- 
munion in Scotland. The scene more immediately 
described was the preaching which took place in the 
churchyard, during the ore of the more 
solemn service within the house of worship. In front 
of a tent erected as a pulpit for the clergyman, sat a 
multitude of people, including many strangers, 
—— Some thinkin’ on their sins, 
And some upon their claes— 

as the satirical bard describes them. The parish 
chureh of Burns’s time—a long low ungainly build- 
i recently been replaced by a smart Gothic 
edifice ; but the rest of the scene is the same. The 
stranger still sees “the Cowgate,” through which 
Common Sense made his escape, at the appearance of 
a particular clergyman on the preaching scene. [ This, 
by the way, was not meant figuratively, but referred 
to the poet’s friend Dr Mackenzie, who had corres- 
ponded with him under that assumed name.] He 
may also still see Nanse Tinnock’s change-house, 
which used to fill, during the intervals of preaching, 
with ‘ yill-caup commentators.” This house adjoins 
to the churchyard, and has a back-door leading into 
that area—so that it must have been particularly con- 
venient for such of the congregation as desired a 
solacement of drink and victuals. Nanse is long de- 
ceased, and no one has caught up her mantle. She 
is described as having been a true ale-wife, in the pro- 
verbial sense of the word—ciose, discreet, civil, and 
no tale-teller. When any came, 
asking if her John was here, “‘ Oh no,” Nanse would 
reply, shaking money in her pocket as she spoke, 
‘+ he’s no here,” implying to the querist that the hus- 
band was not in the house, while she meant to herself 
that he was not among her half-pence—thus keeping 
the word of promise to the ear, but breaking it to the 
hope. Her house was one of two stories, and has a 
front towards the street, by which Burns must have 
entered Mauchline from Mossgiel. ‘The date over the 
dour is 1744, It is remembered, however, that Nanse 
never could understand how the poet should have 
talked of enjoying himself in her house “nine times 
a-week.”” “ The dad,” she said, “ hardly ever drank 
three half-mutchkins under her roof im his life.” Nanse, 
probably, had never heard of the poetical licence. In 
truth, Nanse’s hostelry was not the only one in Mauch. 
line which Burns resorted to; a rather better-look- 
ing house, at the opening of the Cowgate, kept by a 
person named John Dove, and then and still bearing 
the arms of Sir John Whiteford of Ballochmyle, was 
also a haunt of the poet, having this high recommend- 
ation, that its back windows surveyed those of the 
house in which his ‘ Jean” resided—now occupied by 
a druggist. The reader will recollect a droll epitaph 
on John Dove, in which the honest landlord’s religion 
is made out to be a mere comparative appreciation cf 
his various liquors. 

The first person of respectable rank and good educa- 
on who took any notice of Burns, was Mr Gavin 
Jamilton, writer in Mauchlinc, from whom he took 
his farm of Mossgiel upon a sublease. Mr Hamilton 
lived in what is still called the Castle of Mauchline, 
namely, a half-fortified old mansion near the church, 
forming the only remains of the ancient priory. He 
was the son of a gentleman who had practised the 
same profession in the same place,* and was in every 
respect a most estimable member of society—generous, 
affable, and humane. Unfortunately his religious 
practice did not square with the notions of the then 
minister of Mauchline, the “‘ Daddy Auld” of Burns’s 
Poems, who, in 1785, is found in the session-records 
to have summoned him for rebuke, on the four follow- 
ing charges:—1l. Unnecessary absence from church, 
for five consecutive Sundays (apparently the result of 
some dispute about a poor’s rate); 2. Setting out on 
a journey to Carrick on a Sunday; 3. Habitual, if 
not total neglect of family worship; 4. Writing an 
abusive letter to the session in reference to some of 
their former proceedings respecting him. Strange 
though this prosecution may seem, it was strictly ac- 
cordant with the right assumed by clergymen at 
that period to inquire into the private habits of pa- 
rishioners ; and as it is universally allowed that 
Mr Auld’s designs in the matter were purely reli- 
gious, it is impossible to speak of it disrespectfully. 
t was unfortunately, however, mixed up with some 
personal motives in the bers of the ion, which 
were so apparent to the Presbytery, to which Mr 
Hamilton appealed, that that reverend body or- 
dered the proceedings to be stopped, and all notice 
of them expunged from the records. Prepossessious 


* Mr Lockhart, in his Life of Burns, both editions, has given a 
somewhat incorrect aceount of Mr Hamilton, his family, and the , 
causes of his quarrel with the kirk-session of Mauchline. His fa- 
ther wasa son of Hamilton of Kype in Lanarkshire, and it was 
only by his wife that he was in any way connected with the district 
of Carrick; she being a daughter of Kennedy of Daljerrock. Itis 
related of the laird of Kype that he was once paying a visit to the 
Duke of Hamilton, when his grace inquired in what d 


was 
related to the ducal house, an 


were by no means clear. 


of more kinds than one induced Burns to let louse his 
irréverent muse in satire — the persecutors of 
Mr Hamilton ; and the result was several poems, in 
which it is but too apparent that religion itself suffers 
in common with those whom he holds up as abusing 
it. About two years after, when Burns had com- 
menced the Edinburgh chapter of his life, a new of- 
fence was committed by Mr Hamilton. He had, ona 
Sunday morning, ordered a servant to take in some 
potatoes which happened to have been left out in the 
garden after being dug. This came to the ears of the 
minister, and Mr Hamilton was summoned to answer 
for the offence. Some ludicrous details occur in the 
session-records. It is there alleged that two and a 
half rows of potatoes were dug on the morning in 
question, by Mr Hamilton's express order, and carried 
home by his daughter: nay, so keen had the spirit of 
persecution been, that the rows had been formally 
measured, and found to be each eleven feet long ; so 
that twenty-seven feet and a half altogether had been 
dug. The Presbytery or Synod treated this prosecu- 
tion in the same way as the former, and Burns did 
not overlook it in his poems. He alludes to it in Holy 
Willie’s Prayer, when he makes that individual im- 
plore a curse upon Mr Hamilton’s 

basket and his store, 

and potatoes— 


and on several other occasions. 

In Mr Hamilton’s house, which is occupied by his 
son, Mr Alexander Hamilton, in the same line of bu- 
siness, is shown the room in which Burns composed 
the satirical poem entitled the Calf. He had called 
upon Mr Hamilton on his way to church, and being 
desired by that gentleman to bring home a note of the 
text, produced on his return those clever but cer- 
tainly over-severe and wicked verses. Mr Hamilton’s 
writing-room had then a back-door leading to the 
church. By this way Burns entered, and finding 
Mrs Hamilton writing a note at her husband's busi- 
ness-desk, requested a pen, and, sitting down on the 
other side, scribbled in a few minutes one of the most 
bitter jeux d’esprits he ever penned. This room is 
further remarkable as the one in which the poet was 
married, that ceremony being rather of a legal than 
of a religious complexion. From the session-record, 
it would appear that the ceremony took place on the 
3d of August 1788, and that Mr Burns, being informed 
that in irregular marriages it was cus for the 
bridegroom to pay a small fine to the poor of the pa- 
rish, gave a guinea for this purpose. 

Mossgiel, or Mossgavel, as already mentioned, is 
about a mile from Mauchline. It is avery plain farm. 
steading, of the kind described in Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd— 

Su the miaden, ducks in sre 
On this side stands a barn, on that a byre; 
A peat-stack joins, and forms a rural square— 
except that the buildings are not thatched. Being 
situated at the height of the country between the vales 
of Ayr and Irvine, it has a peculiarly bleak and ex- 
posed appearance, which is but imperfectly obviated 
by avery tall hedge and some well-grown trees, which 
gather around it, and beneath one of which the poet 
is said to have loved to recline. he domestic accom- 
modations consist of little more than a butt and a ben 
—that is, a kitchen and a small room. The latter, 
though in every respect most humble, and partly oc- 
cupied by fixed beds, does not appear uncomfortable. 
Every consideration, however, in the mind of the vi- 
sitor, sinks beneath the one intense feeling that here, 
within these four walls, warmed at this little fire- 
place, and lighted by this little window, lived one of 
the most extraordinary men that ever breathed ; here 
wrote some of the most celebrated poems of modern 
times. The place has one touching recollection above 
all others—that it was the scene described in the open- 
ing of his beautiful “ Vision.” 
There lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
Isat eyed e epowing sock. 
All in this mottie misty clime 
I backward mused on wasted time, 
How | had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
nd done nae-thing, 
But stringing blathers up in rhyme, 
or fools to sing—e. 
The house is in every respect exactly in the same con- 
dition as when the poet lived in it. It was occupied 
by his brother Gilbert down to the year 1800, and 
since then has had but one tenant, the individual who 
now occupies it. It may be mentioned that a part of 
the farm bears the title of Knockhaspie’s Lands, which, 
it will be recollected, he alludes to in one of his songs— 
I wad gi’e a’ Knockhaspie’s Lands 
For Highland Harry back again. 

We must now take a glance at the romantic scenery 
of the Ayr, to which allusion was so frequently made 
in the preceding article. The beautiful grounds around 
Barskimming House are the first in order after Coils- 
field; this, in Burns’s time, was the seat of Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk Miller, and now of his son, Lord Glenlee. 
It is alluded to by the poet in the Vision— 

‘Through a wild romantic grove, 

Near many a hermit-fancied cove, 

(Fit haunts for friendship or for love, 

ge, bin rove 

good, 
The river passes through this lovely park by 2 chasm 
in general upwards of a hundred feet deep, and the 
sides of which are-almost every where as steep as the 
walls of a house. Here and there is seen a profound 
section of rock, perforated in some places by what 


Burns aptly terms hermit-fancied coves, and in all 
cases whiskered by the most Juxuriant foliage. There 
is a bridge near the house, where the scenery is en- 
joyed in high perfection. Both upwards and down- 
wards, nothing is to be seen but tremendous banks of 
wood, or great scalped rocks, beneath which the river 
passes moodily onward, dark as Cocytus, except where 
mottled with the foam of a recent conflict with some 
rude opposing crag. 

up is Kinzeancleuch, now a place 
of no note, but which will not be passed by any one 
interested in the history of our national church, 
without some pleasing and respectful reminiscences. 
Campbell of Kinzeancleuch was one of the first of the 
Scottish barons who espoused the Reformation—was 
the steady friend and protector of Knox—and was 
present at his death. The Reformer himself was of- 
tener than once sheltered at Kinzeancleuch House. 
It is remarkable that Burns appears to have either 
been acquainted with no part of Scottish history ex- 
cept that of Wallace and Bruce, or to have had no 
sympathies for any other portion of it. At Mauch- 
line there is a martyr’s stone, to which he has never 
made the least allusion. 

Immediately above Kinzeancleuch, commence the 
Braes of Ballochmyle, which he has commemorated 
in one of the most glowing of all his amatory songs. 
Ballochmyle was formerly the property of Sir John 
Whiteford, representative of the gentleman whose 
story supplied the groundwork of the novel of Wa- 
jae but in Burns’s time was purchased by a mer- 
cantile family named Alexander, connected with Glas- 
gow. The scenery is much the same as that of Bar- 
skimming, except that the banks of the river are 
softer, and break into fine dens and glades, which are 
comparatively unknown farther down the stream. 
Amidst these romantic groves, Burns was wandering © 
on a summer evening, when he passed a young lady, 
daughter to the new proprietor, with whose charms 
he was greatly struck. The result was his beautiful 
song, entitled, “ The Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle,” 
which he sent to her, enclosed in a very respectful 
letter. Tohis great mortification, no notice was taken 
of the communication. The young lady in all proba- 
bility felt more resentment at the freedom, than plea- 
sure from the compliment. However this may be, it 
is certain that, in subsequent years, when the fame of 
the bard overspread many lands, Miss Alexander be- 
gn to appreciate the poem more than she had done. 

some revolutions of the family household, when 
she was about to remove to Glasgow, it became a 
question whether the original of that document be- 
lo to the fami'y, and should remain at Balloch- 
myle. ‘ That,” said she emphatically, “ is with me 
a settled point: wherever I go, the poem shall go with 
me.” She permitted a copy, however, to be taken by 
the apograph of a neighbouring artist,* on wood; 
which is fixed into the back of a moss-house amidst 
the braes of Ballochmyle. The lady is still alive, and 
unmarried. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD, 
A TALE. 

I was born in one of the states south of the Poto- 
mac, and am the only son of an opulent family, claim- 
ing some little distinction from two or three genera- 
tions of gentility. I will not mention its name; I 
have disgraced it enough already. We lived in the 
country, in a populous neighbourhood, and here I re- 
mained at home, receiving from my parents, as well 
as my sisters, those mistaken indulgences which so 
often have a fatal influence over the destinies of only 
sons. I learned to think myself always in the right, 
because in all disputes or conflicts with my sisters 

they were obliged to yield: fancied myself a man at 
fourteen, because I was allowed to have my own way ; 
and a prodigy of genius, because I was altogether un- 
aware of the extent of my ignorance. I do not recol- 
lect that at this time I felt any propensity to the vice 
which has been fatal to myself and to all those whom 
the ties of existence had gathered around me. I only 
know that I was allowed to mix occasionally, and in- 
deed as often as I pleased, with those of the country 
people, whose examples, if they operated on me at all, 
could only do me harm. I went to all the frolics in 
the neighbourhood, good, bad, and indifferent, where 
the country lads do many things, which, though nut 
perhaps unbecoming in persons of their class and 
habits, cannot be indulged in by persons of mine, for 
any length of time, without more or less injury to 
that delicacy of feeling, those proprieties of manner, 
and those nice, sensitive principles, which constitute 
the distinctions of a gentleman. Young men destined 
to move in that sphere of life which places them above 
the necessity of employment, cannot be too careful 
of their company and amusements, since by associat- 
ing with vulgar idlers, they almost invariably approxi- 
mate themselves to their level, adopt their manners, 
acquire a taste for their amusements, and only sink 


* This artist is Mr Andrew Smith, of W. and A. Smi.h, Mauch- 
line ; one of those ingenious individuals who are sometimes found 
in the most retired and rustie situations. Mr Smith is the inven- 
tor of the instrument above alluded to, one ealeulatea to be em- 
nently useful in taking fae-similes of any piece of writing, or other 
work consisting of lines, and that in a de of amplification 
or reduction. In company with his brother, Ge condunes a manu- 
factory of wooden snuff-boxes, — a considerable scale, about 
sixty people being employed; and the quaniity of ingenious ma- 
chiuery which he has nt to bear upon this humble but eu- 
rious and even elegant manufacture, is such as would impress any 


‘  "aee of Kype was to be found. ‘* It would be needless to seek t 
reot among the branches,” answered the haughty laird, who per 
ot some preteosions to be of the prineipal stock of the Ha | 
miltons, or knew at least that the claims of the ducal house to U 
4 | ger WAN Surprise, 
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the lower, from the height of their descent. One 
of the lowest, the meanest, and most depraved of 
mankind, is the man of education, refinement, and 
accomplishments, transmuted into a low and dissi- 
pated blackguard. The impulse which carries him 
over the barriers of habit, education, and example, 
which impels him to overleap the gulf that separates 
him from vulgar vice, cannot, without a miracle, stop 
short of perdition. 

With the view of finishing my education, I pro- 
ceeded to college at the age of sixteen. The college 
was situated in the centre of a great city; and great 
cities, as many people believe, are the most dangerous 

laces for young men. Certainly, this proved so to me. 

ly inchnations soon led me into the company of the 
most idle and dissipated young men of the place. I 
now lost my money; I lost my rest; my character 
among my equals; my station in society; above all, 
I lost for ever all those delicious feelings, those inno- 
cent sources of pleasure, those aspiring hopes and an- 
ticipations, and that ambition which animates youth 
to reach at things above, instead of stooping to things 
below them. 

What would my poor father and mother have said 
and thought, had they seen me emerging, at the dawn 
of day, from an obscure den, haggard with want of 
rest, or red in the face with the liquor I had swal- 
lowed in the course of the night? But they died 
without even suspecting my swift deterioration, or 
anticipating the disgrace I was to bring upon their 
name. It may be supposed that these courses inca- 
pacitated me for my college exercises. I began to 
descend, and at every examination approached nearer 
and nearer to the tail of my class. ‘he better sort 
of lads drew off from my society; the professors 
cautioned, lectured, and threatened in vain. From 
the foot of the second I was degraded into the lowest 
class, from which I was at length expelled, for reitera- 
ted instances of negligence and impertinence. 

Notwithstanding a life I led, 1 was not altogether 
debased. It is not all at once that the soul is strip- 
ped of its regalia. It is by little and little that it is 
cast away; although to the world it appears, per- 
haps, that the wretched delinquent has made but one 
step to the consummation of his follies and his crimes. 
I still preserved the exterior and the manners of a 
gentleman ; and, in the day-time at least, associated 
with men and women far better than myself. My 
habits had not so far changed me from what I was, 
that either my relatives or friends had turned their 
backs upon me. I still cherished a liking for books, 
at times ; read sometimes the whole of a rainy day ; 
visited young ladies occasionally ; and was reckoned 
by their mammas not altogether unworthy of an invi- 
tation to a tea-party. Above all, I had not actually 
committed any overt act, such as is, or ought to be, 
followed by the loss of caste. I had, it is true, a habit 
of taking brandy and water, at times; but I felt no 
want of it as a stimulant, and the habit was by no 
means confirmed. In short, when I came of age, and 
took possession of a handsome estate, I might still, if 
I would, have taken the place in society for which 
wy fortune and connections seemed to have destined 
me. But my evil genius, or rather my evil habits 
and passions, were at length to have their final and 
complete triumph. 

My next stage of declension was associating my- 
self with a club of those worthless gamblers who 
usually haunt large towns. These, with the exterior 
of gentlemen, carried on the profession of card-play- 
ing. Every night they met for the purpose of play- 
ing at whist, and, by various schemes, had reduced it 
to a matter of certainty that they would win. In the 
course of a single year, these elegant companions con- 
trived to strip me of all my ready money. I soon 
afterwards mortgaged my estate, and the proceeds in 
time also vanished. In fine, I became poor ; and one 
hot summer's day, it came into my mind to visit my 
sisters, who lived on a part of my father’s estate in 
the country, in peace and innocence; doting on me 
as an only brother—the hope of the family. 

Well, 1 visited my sisters, who received me with 
an affectionate joy, that went to my heart of hearts. 
They admired me beyond any other human being, 
znd they loved me still more. The sight of my early 
home, the kind flatteries of my sisters, and the sacred 
influence of quiet repose, of woods, waters, and mea- 
dows, birds, flowers, and all the full, combined har- 
mony of nature, for a while awakened in my heart the 
rural feeling so nearly allied to virtue. I began by 
degrees to relish a stroll with my sisters along the 
little stream that skirted their grounds; to enjoy the 
moonlight, and the wandering glories overhead; and 
tried to take a pleasure in looking on or partaking in 
the merry hay-makings of the season. 

While resident with my sisters, I received a letter 
from one of my gambling friends in town, dunning 
me in the most genteel manner for a couple of thousand 

nds which I owed to him. I shudder while I re- 
sate the step I now took. I was the sole executor of 
my father’s estate, and the property of my sisters 
had been left entirely under my control. Wretch 
that I was, I secretly appropriated the whole of the 
means of support of my confiding sisters. I mort- 
gaged their portion of the estate, as 1 had done my 
own. On taking leave of these gentle creatures, I 
durst not look them in the face, as they hung around 
me, and kissed me with tears of pure and innocent love. 

From the moment I robbed my sisters, and only 
from that moment, I felt invself degraded past all re- 


covery, lost beyond redemption. Wherever I went, 
I bore about me this intolerable feeling of irretrieva- 
ble disgrace ; and to escape from it, I plunged deeper 
into guilt. But now comes another scene in my in- 
famous career. Accident about this time thfew me 
into the society of a young gentlewoman, of good 
family, and possessing a handsome fortune in her own 
right. Her person was attractive—almost beautiful, 
and her face shone bright in the lustre of a pair of 
intelligent black eyes, matched, or rather contrasted, 
with a fine set of white teeth. Hitherto I had never 
thought of marrying. ‘The life I had led had in 
fact made me incapable of loving a virtuous woman 
as she deserves to be loved. t no woman who 
values her happiness unite herself to a reformed de- 
bauchee. 

Finding my society agreable to this lady, whom I 
shall call degrees to me, 
that she would be an advantageous speculation, as we 
used to say at theclub. Her person, as I said be- 
fore, was attractive, but that did not much matter ; 
and her fortune was liberal, which mattered a great 
deal. She was young, romantic, and somewhat buoy- 
ant in spirits. I played the hypocrite finely. We 
rode out together through the beautiful landscapes of 
a most beautiful country, and she greeted every mur- 
muring brook, twittering bird, and rocky glen, with 
a vivacity of admiration that would have called up a 
corresponding feeling in any heart but one like mine, 
labouring under a sense of degradation, combined 
with the lethargy of worn-out sensibilities. She had 
neither father nor rother living, but she had 
friends, who, though ignorant of the extent of my 
fall, still knew enough of my habits to think me un- 
worthy of her hand. But young women who are 
rich, and mistress of themselves, are, I believe, not 
apt to be controlled by friends in the choice of a hus- 
band; and believing, as Amelia did, that they wrong- 
ed me, she was only the more determined to do me 
right. She consented to trust me with herself, her 
happiness, her destiny—and we were married. 

For some months I led a prodigy of a life. I neither 
drank nor gamed; and the connections of my wife 
began to give me credit for a thorough reformation. 
But, alas! when evil passions are within, they will 
come out at last. One of my sisters married, and it 
became necessary that her portion should be forth- 


coming. I had now a man to deal with, and farther 
deception became impossible. The crisis of my fate 
arrived. My generous, noble-hearted wife had pe- 


remptorily resisted all the cautions of her relatives to 
have her fortune settled on herself. No: she always 
replied, no, I trust him with my happiness, and my 
fortune shall go with it. It rested with me now, 
either to tell her candidly my situation, and throw 
myself on her generosity, or to make use of her for- 
tune secretly, to replace that of my sister’s. That 
strange pride which clings even to guilt and degra- 
dation, prompted me to the latter. To replace the 
money of which I robbed my sister, I robbed my wife 
of that which after-events proved she would have 
given me with all her heart. 

I began to estrange myself from home, and, by de- 
grees, to drink drams, to keep up the courage of 
dastardly guilt, and make me sufficiently a brute, to 
meet her, after my nightly orgies, without sinking 
into the earth. Now it was that my downhill course 
became more rapid than ever. 

To meet my perpetual losses, I made other drafts 
upon my wife's fortune, and to dull the sense of in- 
famy, I drank deeper of brandy. Sometimes I rallied 
the remnant of good principle that was within me, and 
abstained both from gambling and drinking for days 
and nights, sometimes weeks together; but again I 
was carried away by impulses and habits, only the 
more impetuous for their momentary restraint. My 
wife behaved with propriety; she kept my secret, and 
neither betrayed me to her friends, nor uttered a re- 
proach. She bore all in silence. 

During this period we had two children, a boy and 
agirl. I could not bear to look at them, from the 
moment their little eyes began to know me. I had 
injured them as well as their mother; and bad as I 
was, I never could bear the looks of those I had 
wronged. ‘To the virtuous and happy father, these 
little strangers form those gentle links that bind him 
the closer to his home, and inspire new feelings of 
gratitude and goodness. But it was not so with me. 
I was rapidly becoming an outcast from the domestic 
circle; an alien from all that is good, and beautiful, 
and elegant. My tastes, my propensities, my habits, 
were now all assuming the same hue of infamy and 
irretrievable debasement. 

The depredations I had committed on the inheri- 
tance of my children, were now brought to light by 
that inevitable train of events which never fails, 
sooner or later, to bring the villain to his reckoning. 
Nearly at the same time, my estate was advertised by 
the sheriff, on a foreclosure of the mortgage. It was 
thus discovered that I was a beggar when I married, 
and that I had since become a scoundrel. Even my 
unbending pride, aided by the maddening bowl, could 
not stand this. I could not endure the sight of those 
who, from having once looked up to me, now shunned 
me with averted eyes, or yave me only glances of cool 


tempt. 
One day I happened to meet an old acquaintance 
in company with two or three gentlemen, in such a 
way that it was impossible for him to pretend not to 


see me, or for me to oo without actually 


sneaking away. I accosted him, but he took uo no- 
tice of me. ‘I believe you don’t know me,’ said I. 
©O yes, I do know you,’ he replied, and turned on 
his heel The emphasis he laid on this little word 
was admirably expressive. I understood it, and so 
did the gentlemen present. My blood boiled, and the 
more, for knowing I deserved this treatment. I[ 
poured forth a deluge of invectives, and provoked him 
at length so far to forget himself, as to knock me 
down. That very hour I sent him a challenge, for I 
was not yet sufficiently abject to put up with a blow ; 
and though I acknowledged to my own heart that L 
deserved the treatment I had received, still I burned 
for revenge. It was in vain that the friend to whom 
the gentleman applied to carry his answer, represented 
me as unworthy of his notice, a man without any ree 
putation to lose, and to whom a blow could add no 
deeper disgrace. ‘I should have thought of all this 
before I gave the blow,’ he replied. ‘ Having no- 
ticed him in the first instance, I have no right to say 
now that he is beneath my notice. I must offer either 
apology or atonement. I cannot descend to beg his 
pardon, and there is but one other alternative.’ 

Under the influence of these mixed principles of 
right and wrong, did this high-spirited young man 
consent to meet me. My habitual excesses had so 
shattered my nervous system, that nothing but copi- 
ous draughts could steady my hand. I drank deep 
that morning ; and though my vision was indistinct, 
my hand did not tremble. My second, one of my old 
club companions, who was an amateur of duelling— 
that is to say, in the secund, notin the first person— 
gave me many special directions how to hold my pis- 
tol, and when to fire. But I was stupified by the 
time we got to the ground, and every object swam be- 
fore my eyes, as if floating on the waves. I scarce) 
heard the words, ‘ one—two—three—fire.’ I raised 
my pistol mechanically, and yet—strange and inserut- 
able dispensation !—my antagonist fell dead at the 
first fire. A mother lost her only son—an amiable 
and virtuous woman an affectionate husband—and 
three children became orphans—for the wife survived 
the shock but a few months. Thus, as my worthy 
second assured me triumphantly—thus, and at this 
price, had I vindicated my honour. What honour ? 
The honour of an unnatural brother, a brutal hus- 
band, an unfeeling father, a beastly sot ! 

It is now time to speak of my poor wife and chil- 
dren. From time to time, during the progress of the 
scenes I have just been sketching, Amelia had been 
strongly urged by her friends to leave me, but she 
always mildly, yet peremptorily, refused. ‘ My lot,’ 
would she say, ‘ was of my own choosing; and what- 
ever it may be, I have made up my mind to bear it to 
theend.’ Even this devotion did not touch my heart. 
On the contrary, I taunted her with her ridiculous at- 
tachment; and scarcely a day passed that I did not ask 
her, with gross barbarity, why she did not go to her 
friends. I did not want her company—not I; nay, I 
wished to get rid of it, and never see her face again. 
I found fault with her domestic economy ; reproached 
her with not keeping her children decent; with be- 
ing a slut in her own person, though she was neatness 
itself ; with being ugly, disagreeable, stupid, tiresome, 
a millstoue about my neck, the bane of my life, and 
the cause of all my misery. What will a good wife 
not submit to?—she bore it all. 

If there ever was a lost, hopelessly, irretrievebly 
lost being in this world, it was myself. I was dun- 
ned for money I could not pay. I was shunned by 
my neighbours; my servants left me, as one it was a 
disgrace to serve; and even the sots of the neighbuur- 
hood disdained to drink with me, because, as they 
said, ‘a gentleman ought to be ashamed to make a 
beast of himself.” Though I literally lived with- 
out food, I had become a bloated mass of physical 
inanition. My hands shook; my face was swelled 
and livid. hen my mental tortures !—But they 
are past all description. ‘The reader will think this 
was Lad enough, but as yet he has seen nothing. 
The tragedy is still to be exhibited. 

One day—it was an ominous day—the anniversary 
of our marriage—in a fit of savage hilarity I declared 
I would celebrate it with more than usual splendour. 
I got up at twelve the preceding night, and intoxi- 
cated myself before sunrise, when 1 went to bed and 
slept myself partly sober again before dinner. At 
dinner i again drank deeply. I proposed a toast— 
‘Our wedding-day, and many happy returns of it.’ 
A sudd ang d to cross my poor wife’s mind, 
and produce a train of bitter recollections. ‘ Was it 
not a happy day, Amelia?’ said I, oer: She 
burst into tears, and covered her face with her hands 
for a minute; then slowly removing them, she re- 
plfed, with a look of agony that still haunts me aay 
and night, ‘ Yes, it was a happy day—but ——.’ The 
tone and look irritated my already infuriated spirit. 
‘ But what,’ replied I—‘ Come, speak out—let us have 
no secrets on this happy day.’ ‘ We have paid dearly 
for it,’ she said—‘ You with the loss of fortune, fame, 
and goodness. I with a broken heart and a shattered 
reason.’ 


* And I alone am to blame for all this, I suppose.’ 

*No; I blame nothing but my own folly. I had 
my warnings, but they came too late, or rather, as 
my conscience tells me, I shut my ears to them. 

ould I had died,’ added she, wringing her bands, 
* before that miserable day!’ | 

‘You are no longer the gay, sprightly, animated, 
witty thing that won my heart,’ said I. 
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* Your heart!’ replied she, scornfully ; ‘ but who 
was it that robbed me of m iety ; that worried 
my sickened soul by night and day; that has broken 
my heart, and turned my brain? Do eg know the 
man, the monster I would say ?* er eyes now 
flashed fire as she continued—‘ Do you know the mon- 
ster, I say ?—he who deceived my — wasted my 
fortune, my happiness, degraded the mo- 
desty of my sex and station, and heaped coals of fire 
on the heads of my children ?—who rendered the 
past a recollection of horror, the present yet worse— 
the future—O my God !’ 

‘J, whom you promised to love and obey all your 
life. Come, give me an example of obedience,’ cried 
I, pouring out a glass of filthy liquor; ‘come—one 
bumper more: I swear you shall drink one bumper 
tnore to this happy day—come !’ 

*T will not!’ 

T rose, and staggering to the other side of the table, 
where she was sitting, vehemently protested she should 
drink it. 

* I will not!’ she again replied. 

Who shall answer for the actions of a man mad with 
drink! A struggle now ensued, during which I be- 
came irritated into fury. The children clung affright- 
ed about us, but I kicked them away. My poor 
Amelia at length struck the glass out of my hand; I 
became furious as a demon, and threw her from me 
with a dia!» lical force, against the corner of the fire- 
place. She fell, raised herself half up, gave her 
children one look and me another, and sunk down 
again.—She was dead. 

I am now the sober tenant of a madhouse. The 
jury that tried me would not believe a man who acted 
such sceaes as were proved upon me, could be in his 
senses. They acquitted me on the score of insanity. 
My relatives placed me here to pass the rest of my 
days, and recover my senses if Ican. But I am not 
mad. I live, in the full horrible perception of my past 
wickedness. I know not what is become of my chil- 
dren, for no one will answer my inquiries—no one will 
tell me where they are, or whether they are dead or 
alive. All I can understand is, that I shall never see 
them more. My constant companion day and night, 
waking or dreaming, is my murdered wife. Every 
moment of my life is spent in recalling to my mind 
the history of that ill-fated girl, and in summing up 
what I have to answer for to her, her friends, and 
her offspring. Denied the indulgence of all sorts of 
stimulants, my strength is gone; my body shrunk 
and shrivelled almost to a skeleton, and my limbs 
quake with the least exertion. Guilt grins me in the 
face; infamy barks at my heels; scorn points her 
finger at me; disease is gnawing st my vitals ; death 
already touches me with his icy fingers ; and eternity 
waits to swallow me up. 


The man to whose charge I am committed has fur- 


nished me with the means of fulfilling this my last 
task, and making the only atonement in my power 
fur what J have done. If there be any one who shall 
read this, to whom temptation may beckon afar off, 
at a distance which disguises its deformity, let him 
contemplate me as I entered on the stage of life; as I 


pursued my career forward; as I closed, or am about 
to close it tor ever. Let him not cheat his soul; let 
him not for a moment believe that it is impossible for 
him to become as bad, nay, worse than I have been.* 


THE ART OF DRAWING. 
DrawinG, one of the most useful of the fine arts, 
was once considered a faculty attainable only by a few 
gifted individuals; but experience has clearly shown, 
that, like other studies to which the mind may be pro- 
perly directed, it is now to be acquired by ordinary 
application. 

Drawing is not only a portion of polite education— 
it is as useful as elegant, and deserving of more ex- 
tended cultivation, from the various purposes to which 
it may be applied. In our manufactories, all of which 
ere more or less connected with the arts, the advan- 
tages derived from drawing have been very conspicu- 
ous. Combinations of forms and colours have been 
presented to the various artificers in a state of per- 
fection that could never have been conveyed by oral 
er literal description. In mechanism and in the 
sciences, drawing is of the utmost importance; without 
its aid, demonstration would be impracticable. 

The numerous advantages to be derived from draw. 
ing, as an ocesional study, are worthy of considera- 
tion. It will enliven many a solitary hour—improve 
the understanding—add many a joy to the mind dur- 
ing the contemplation of works of nature or of art— 
and contribute essentially to the charm of existence. 
Those who have knowledge of the characters of the 
alphabet and their combinations, necessary to express 
an idea on paper, have accomplished more than is re- 
quired to enable them to represent an object from 

. mature, since this is simply an imitation of lines pre- 


sented to the senses; but, while communicating to 
paper, by means of pen and ink, a number of charac- 
ters which embody a thought, the mind exercises a 
wonderful capacity, in the effort of memory, respecting 
the forms proper to be used—the arrangement of them 
n to compose the different words—and the con- 
struction of the members of each sentence, so that all 
may be understood by every reader. All these com- 
plicated exertions of the mind are not called into action 
while a nature a leaf or a stune, a simple 
outline only being required, and the object placed be- 
fore the copyist. What is there to prevent this simple 
form from being imitated, if there be an inclination ? 
The correctness of the outline will depend on the fa- 
cility with which a pencil may be used, unquestion- 
ably, but far more on the state of the mind. If there 
be a determination to accomplish a likeness of the ob- 
ject, it will not be denied to calm perseverance. Who 
ever gave the most approved form to a letter after a 
few trials? A little reflection will teach, that the 
same degree of assiduity is rewarded by similar results. 

Drawing is regulated by rules that soon become fa- 
miliar, and the progressive study of them never fails 
to excite a desire for farther information : “ All is 
the gift of industry.” The inclination to attempt more 
than the mind can arrange or the hand execute, is in- 
jurious to advancement. “ Wisely and slow, they 
stumble who run fast.” Those who determine to 
master the imaginary difficulties will succeed soonest 
by acareful selection of easy forms at first, proceeding 
gradually to others more complicated, then to a com- 
bination of objects, which t be p 
root of plantain growing near a rude stone is sufficient 
for a picture in the hands of en artist. Whatever 
may be selected for practice, let all be taken from na- 
ture. Look not to prints nor paintings for instruc- 
tion, till you have accustomed both mind and hand to 
the imitating of the great original. You must en- 
deavour to look at nature with your own gift of vision, 
and not as pretended to have been seen by other eyes. 
It is absolutely injurious to have the drawings of any 
artist placed in succession before pupils with the en- 
forcement of imitation: it may be a style which does 
not please them. There is a possibility of their being 
enabled to see nature unfairly represented. They 
may detect mannerism, or they may have a dislike to 
copy that which excites no pleasing associations; yet 
this is too often a mode of proceeding by persons de- 
nominated drawing-masters; and to it is added the 
study of geometrical problems, with diagrams illus- 
trative of perspective. The confusion thus created, 
and the apparent toil required to overcome so many 
difficulties, make an impression on the mind that no 
encouragement can remove; yet they are incited to 
undertake what may appear impracticable, till dislike 
is produced, and the study is relinquished. It is by 
beginning when the mind is disposed to receive in- 
struction, that hope of success can be rationally enter- 
tained. ‘lourge it beyond its comprehension, impedes 
the progress of information, or destroys the germ that 
would otherwise have flourished. 

If drawing be considered only as an amusement, it 
will be found one of the most entertaining, and a source 
of pleasure that increases with the perseverance of the 
applicant. ‘To the tourist it is of great importance ; 
for buildings, scenes, and objects, perhaps beyond the 
power of language adequately to express, may be con- 
veyed by a few lines and tints, with surprising cor- 
rectness. Many traveliers who have united the skill 
of the draughtsman to great literary acquirements, 
have stated that a few spirited lines are capable of 
conveying more information than pages of elaborate 
description. Perhaps the utility of drawing needs no 
farther confirmation, and that it will be better to give 
some hints respecting the means by which it may be 
obtained. 

A sketch-book, about nine by six inches, is of a con- 
venient size for a beginner; and whatever may be in- 
serted should remain for reference and for evidence 
of advancement. A piece of good black-lead should be 
procured, and fixed in a port-erayon or a quill ; a point 
to the lead may be obtained by rubbing it on a file; 
or a black-lead pencil, with a soft and bold point, may 
be used, because it is better adapted for sketching than 
a fine-pointed hard pencil, which impedes facility in 
the use, and gives a feeble or meagre line, incapable 
of detaching objects. A piece of good lead is readily 
made to a point sufficient y fine; and it is possessed of 
power, particularly if repetition be applied, to separate 
objects from each other with effect. The inconve- 
nience arising from a distribution of lead too copious, 
may be obviated by always beginning on the left, and 
concluding on the right; the hand will then not in- 
terfere with the sketching. When finished, the page 
may be placed ona plate, and beer or skim milk poured 
on it, till the surface be equally wetted; when it has 
become nearly dry in the air, the book may be closed, 
the lead pencil lines will have become fixed, and the 
page smooth in a few hours. 

Practising on the simplest objects presented to the 
Feye, as before recommended, may not be deemed of 
sufficient consequence to find a place in the sketch- 
book, and, perhaps, till the eye and hand shall have 
become a little familiarised with sketching, the early 
efforts may be confined to pieces of paper, but not de- 
stroyed. ‘I'bey are, like the marks, the pot-hooks and 
h s of all juvenile writers; the fair copy-book is 


* Altered and abridged from a tale, published in the series of 
** Stories of American Life,” edited ty Miss Mitford. The au- 
name ts not rientioned. 


opened, when ua character can be formed with some ap- 
proach to accuracy. Those who determine to learn 
drawing, taking nature for their master, must place 


on their memory, and adopt in their practice, three 
characteristic lines, which are thus distinguished frow 
each other. i line is upright, or in 
agreement with the sides of the sketch-book ; @ hori- 
zontal line is straight across, or in agreement with 
the top and base of the book ; @ diagonal line is slant- 
ting, either way, so as to be neither a horizontal ner 
a eee. The knowledge of these three lines 
is indispensable at the commencement of sketching ; 
they are of the first importance to the representing of 
objects with their natural appearances depending on 
linear perspective.—In our next number, we shall offer 
our young readers a series of simple instructions, to 


enable them to draw with neatness and satisfaction. 


SMALL TOWNS. 

I LaTELy visited a small country town in the north of 
Scotland, and was much amused by observing the va- 
rious characteristics which distinguish a small mass of 
human population from a large one. The first peculia- 
rity I had occasion to remark was the excessive anxiety 

of the natives, and particularly of the individual who 
acted as my cicerone, to impress a respectful notion of 
the town upon the mind of a stranger. In the course’ 
of our walk, this gentleman descanted, in terms truly 

eloquent, upon all the various useful and delightful 

properties of the town—its pleasant walks, its neat 
public buildings, its distinction for some particular 
manufacture—and so forth. To judge from the ac- 

count of my guide, there never was such a school as 

that of Rickieton since the creation. Its scholars are 
known all over the world. An eminent Edinburgh 

professor visited it a few years ago, and gave the high- 

est approbation to all its arrangements. A celebrated 

barrister was brought up at it. And then as to water 

—there never was a town like Rickleton for water. 

It is so pure, so agreeable to taste, and withal so 

plenty. In fact, the water of Rickleton is better than 

beer in some other places. And provisions, bow 

cheap! Beef never above fivepence a pound, while it 

is sixpence in the city; and, above all things, it is to 

be had at least once every week! Vegetables in Ric- 

kleton are, like the air we breathe, things without 

price. Every body has his garden, which it is a mere 

amusement to cultivate, and thus grows his own leeks, 

cabbage, and potatoes. The same thing, in a manner, 

may be said of fruit. Pears, in particular—every body 

has heard of the Rickleton pear—are so very plenty, 

that the —, is, how to get them eaten. in one 

particular b of trade, Kickleton is allowed to be 

unrivalled in the country—that is, in the preparation 

of red-herrings. ‘ Rickleton Red-Herrings” is an in- 

scription to be seen in all the shop windows over the 

country. It is an article in which the town prides 

itself, and whenever there is any public festivity among 

the inhabitants, “ Success to the Red-Herring Trade 

of Rickleton” is the grand patriotic toast of the night. 

And such a fine old abbey there is in the neighbour- 

hood of the town! Edinburgh has many fine things, 

but we beat them in the article of a fine monastic ruin. 

People cuine from far and near to see our abbey” And 

only look at our river—there is another thing in which 

we beat the Edinburgh folk—considered the second 

stream in the country. We have capital inns, too: 

the Cross Keys is as good a house as “; in the coun- 

try—keeps two post-chaises and agig. The view from 

the window of the travellers’ room is said to be almost 

unrivalled on this side the Grampians. And such a 

place it is for producing distinguished men! —— the 

poet, and the historian, and —— who is a mi- 

nister in Glasgow, were born here. All owing, sir, 

to the capital schools. In short, it is made out, that, 

if respectable annuitants would come and reside in the 
place, they would live almost free of cost, enjoy the 
most delightful walks and country recreations, and 
have the satisfaction of becoming the fathers of almost 

all the eminent men of the next generation, literary, 

philosophical, and otherwise. 

Tos more seriously, there is always to be found 
in small towns an intense appreciation of every thing 
about them that is in the least vypac ny just the 
more intense in proportion to the smallness and un- 
importance of the place. This feeling is just an ex- 
tended species of self-love, the place that is ours com- 
ing instead of ourselves. It is a feeling which may 
be permitted to excite in other persons a gentle mer- 
riment, but it should never be made the subject of 
cutting sarcasm or ridicule. The truth is, every per- 
son, whatever be the town or city of his residence, is 
liable to be possessed by such sentiments, and to be- 
come a subject of amusement, on account of them, to 
the native of a somewhat larger place. The native 
of a town of three thousand inhabitants, supplies, with 
his fondness for it, amusement to him who resides in 
one of five thousand ; he, in his turn, to one of eight 
thousand; he, again, to one of twenty, The pride 
which a citizen of Perth, for instance, feels and ex- 
presses (and justifiably so) in his fair city, may bring 
a smile to the cheek of an inhabitant of Edinburgh ; 
and the “Modern Athenian,” in his turn, if he expa- 
tiates in the hearing of a Londoner respecting the 
highly-estimated beauties of his capital, will be treated 
in a manner not greatly different. It is, upon the 
whole, a fortunate peculiarity in human nature; for 


without such attachments to minor places, their in- 
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habitants would lead a life of perpetual discontent, or 
centralise into large masses, and leave the country 
deserted. It is to such a sentiment that we are to 
ascribe the fact, that there are human beings living 
beyond the arctic circle, as well as in the torrid and 
temperate zones. 

Another characteristic of small towns is the aristo- 
cratical spirit which pervades the upper class of citi- 
zens. This is a conspicuous feature, and much de- 
veloped. A small town may in truth be considered 
as an epitome or miniature picture of a large kingdom, 
consisting of king, lords, commons, and the populace. 
Here, on a small scale, each of these classes is faith- 
fully represented, as ina reducing reflector. The pro- 
vost, or chief magistrate, represents the king, and very 
often he displays, if not all the dignity and grace, yet 
fully all the pomp and pride of majesty, in his bearing 
towards the general mass of his subjects. To his 
equals, or even, it may be, superiors, in every thing 
but official dignity, he is courteously affable, familiar, 
and polite, but from all the rest of his realm he looks 
for abject submission, the most implicit obedience, and 
the profoundest homage. The provost’s lady takes 
the tone from her husband, and affects a supremacy 
over her gossips, from whom she is equally rigorous 
in exacting obedience. Nay, even the children as- 
sume the same lofty 7p get over their fellows, and 
the very youngest of them learns to play the kingling 
over his tiny subjects. 

In a small town, the different grades and the dis- 
tinctions of rank are formed and adhered to with al- 
most the same pertinacity as in China itself. Here 
are castes as in India, and, without wealth, it would 
be nearly as difficult to step out of them. Wealth is 
the main basis of respectability, but there are some 
other necessary ingredients ; such as, the family hav- 
ing had a long standing in the town; having been 
respectable citizens for several generations, and some 
of tieir forefathers having been in the magistracy. 
The nature of the profession, too, is of considerable 
consequence. Writers take the lead every where, and, 
with the medical profession, and any genteel annui- 
tants who may happen to cluster about the town, form 
aclass who profess to hold all the trading people at a 
distance. Manufacturers, in proportion to their wealth 
and weight of character, rank next in precedence ; and 
to them succeed merchants and members of the guild. 
Handicraftsmen of all kinds form an inferior caste ; 
but even among them there is a gradation of rank. 

This aristocratical spirit likewise extends to what 
pertains to dress. It supplies, in some measure, sump- 
tuary laws, or laws which regulate the expense of 
dresses to be worn by the different classes of society. 
In so far it has a very proper and beneficial influence, 
by restraining within due bounds that foolish vanity 
which would lead the maid to dress as gaily as her 
mistress, and to assume airs unbecoming her rank in 
life. All this is very well; but it goes farther than 
this. It is understood that the ladies of those in au- 
thority, and at the top of the tree, should enjoy the 
exclusive possession of some articles of fashion for a 
certain period, before they descend farther down the 
scale, and become too common to excite much popular 
admiration. It would cause some mortification, were 
a lady out of this sphere (unless acknowledged wealth 
were an apology) to display a new fashion almost as 
svon as the former exhibited theirs, at church or at a 
party. Such conduct would be reckoned an encroach- 
ment on privileges—an infringement of vested rights— 
and ahimadverted on with rancorous asperity. No, 
no; in small towns such liberties cannot be taken with 
impunity. The newest fashion from Edinburgh or 
London, of a bonnet or a shawl, a muff or a boa, must 
be exhibited at church or dinners, by two or three of 
the ladies of the topmost grades, for a certain period 
before it would be decorous for others to assume them, 
or the world would be thought to be turned upside 
down. 

With regard to the prevalence of the aristocratical 
spirit in country towns, it must be remarked, that ge- 
nerally the women are most conspicuous in adhering 
the most pertinaciously, and in guarding, with ri- 
gorous vigilance, the supposed privileges of “ their 
order ;” and farther, that the parrenus, or new people, 
male and female, exceed in these respects all the fami- 
lies of long established respectability, and, in every 
point of view, are the least amiable and the least po- 
pular. 

Another feature in the provincial portrait is the 
practice of gossiping and talking scandal. In those 
country towns where the population is very small, the 
sphere of observation is so circumscribed, that the in- 
habitants have a thorough knowledge of the origin, 
past history, and present circumstances of every in- 
dividual residing in the place: hence every action of 
every man is taken into rigorous consideration by his 
neighbours, and, if in the least assuming, as it is called, 
condemned or ridiculed without mercy. There is not 
a dinner, nay, a supper, given in the whole town, but 
the fact is known next day by all the inhabitants, 
from the highest to the lowest—along with a thousand 
minute particulars, true or fulse, respecting the dishes, 
the guests, and even the subjects of conversation. Even 
it a lady is seen entering the door of a neighbour to 
inake a call, itis observed by hundreds of curious eyes 
peering from behind green baize screens in the adja- 
cent windows, and speculated upon and canvassed, 
as if it were a transaction of diplomatic importance. 


other quarters ; and whether a good or an ill coustruc- 
tion is put upon it, depends entirely on the mood of 
the parties who take it under their consideration. The 
most of the people, not having full occupation in their 
own business, devote the remainder of their,time to 
that of other people; and it is amazing what a disin- 
terested expenditure of criticism, censure, and regret, 
takes place every day in one of these small communi- 
ties, in reference to each other’s concerns. It presents 
perhaps the most splendid picture in the world, of that 
generosity which places us above our own paltry and 
narrow interests, and sends our thoughts abroad yearn- 
ing after the good of our fellow-creatures. One un- 
fortunate result is, the repression of independent and 
manly feeling, which it is apt to produce in the best 
constituted natures. A man of the very best inten- 
tions finds himself so closely under surveillance, and 
so severely commented on, that he finds it necessary 
at length to put a mask upon his whole character and 
_—- of acting—speaks obliquely, and in a few well- 
chosen words—circumvents rather than approaches 
any objects he has in view—and even has to make the 
crossing of the street a matter of ambuscade. It is 
certainly much to be regretted that the comfort of 
many very worthy people is marred, in such scenes as 
those we are describing—often by the lightest and most 
thoughtless words of others. How much is it to be 
wished that men in general could treat each other, in 
absence, with a little more of that courtesy which is 
so useful in presence! How much is it to be wished 
that we were all a little more disposed to put a bene- 
volent and liberal construction upon the actions and 
habits of our fellow-creatures ! 

Every small town has its wag or wit, whose jests 
keep it in amusement, much after the manner of a 
court buffoon of old. The town wit is frequently a 
cobbler, and sometimes a blacksmith or other artizan; 
but one thing is almost always the case—he is as poor 
as his wit is rich. If the town wit be a man of a 
good-natured turn, he is generally a humorist only— 
amere sayer of droll and eccentric things ; and in this 
event, he is commonly a very popular and beloved cha- 
racter. He is to be seen at resting hours, seated, it 
may be, on a stone, and surrounded with a group of 
neighbouring artizans, who listen with much delight 
to his humorous stories, and the still more humorous 
manner in which he relates them; while roars of 
hearty laughter frequently both interrupt and applaud 
him, until the hour be expired. But if, on the other 
hand, the wag be rather a wit than a droll, the proba- 
bility is, that he delights in caricature, in sarcasm, and 
keen-pointed sallies of fancy. He takes a roguish 
pleasure in exposing to ridicule even personal defects, 
as well as frailties and foibles of the mind, and errors 
in the conduct of his neighbours. He feels he has got 
a sting, and he will use it, not for self-defence, but for 
the mere sake of annoyance, and from the vanity of 
showing off his gift. This character is never gene- 
rally beloved; he is rather feared and shunned. A 
few admire his wit, and applaud his fine hits and 
thrusts, and this keeps his vanity alive, and urges him 
to continue his satirical course. Should such a thing 
as a sarcastic paragraph touching the place or its in- 
habitants appear in a newspaper, or should a poetical 
burlesque of any incident or public character be 
handed about in print, of course it is he who has dune 
the deed ; he is the sole delinquent, and must accor- 
dingly suffer the reproaches secretly bestowed upon 

im. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 
Petrarch, 

PETRARCH, more exactly designated Francesco Pe- 
tracco, or Petraccolo, was born at Arezzo, in July 
1304, being the son of Pietro Petracco, a Florentine 
notary, and the fellow-exile and intimate friend of 
Dante. The poet was brought up amidst all the difii- 
culties proper to the condition of a banished family, 
the head of which could hardly obtain any regular 
means of subsistence. His father, after many vicissi- 
tudes, settled at Avignon, in the south of France, 
which was then and for many years after the seat of 
the Pope. Young Petrarch was educated at first by 
one Convenuole, a humble schoolmaster at Carpentras, 
near Avignon. He very soon displayed a great fond- 
ness for the Latin classics, which he pored over from 
choice, while his young vompanions could hardly com- 
prehend the rudiments. An attempt was afterwards 
made to give him a legal education, but in vain. He 
forsook and neglected all the necessary studies, in or- 
der to spend his time with Cicerv, and other masters 
of Roman eloquence. His parents died while he was 
still a mere youth, and for a number of years it is not 
very clear how he vontrived to live, though he appears 
to have finally embraced the ecclesiastical profession. 
His devotion to study seen:s to have at length recom- 
mended him to the attention of various great men, 
who were successively his patrons and supporters. In 
time, he collected a considerable library of classical 
manuscripts, including some which have since been 
altoge:her lost to the learned world 


Almost <very thing that any man does, and every 
thing that he says,  Srewest the subject of commert in 


Though Petrarch was a man of profound learning, 


and in his own time was chiefly distinguished by his 
erudite essays in Latin prose, the attention of poste- 
rity has been exclusively directed to him as the author 
of several hundred sonnets in his native tongue, which 
he addressed to a lady named Laura, the object of a 
passion similar to that entertained by Dante for Bea- 
trice. The story of Petrarch and Laura is perhaps 
one of the most remarkable which the history of ama- 
tory passion presents. Petrarch was in his twenty- 
third year, when, on Good Friday 1327, he encountered 
this fair vision in the church of St Claire, at Avignon. 
She was about twenty, had been married some time, 
and, according to the poet's own description, was re- 
markable for the elegance of her person. Her hair 
was of a golden brightness, her complexion purer than 
snow, her eyes as bright as stars, yet so soft and ten- 
der in their expression, that they inspired only fve)- 
ings of love and reverence. In stature she was tall, 
and exquisitely graceful in her carriage; her voice 
was clear and musical, and her manner of conversing 
indicative of the dignity and sweetness which had an 
equal share in her character. The splendour of her 
dress corresponded to the richness of her beauty. Her 
hair was generally left to flow loose over her neck aud 
shoulders, but was sometimes fastened up in a knot, 
and parted plainly on her forehead. Of her mind, it 
is said that she possessed a natural flow of wit aud in- 
telligence, but had received little advantage from study 
or education. 

The manners of the ladies of Avignon are said to 
have been at that time by no means remarkable for 
delicacy ; Laura, however, was a striking exception 
from the general rule. The breathings of the poet's 
affection must have soon met her ear; and as Pe- 
trarch quickly advanced in fame and public estima- 
tion, they could not fail to make some impression upon 
her. It is, nevertheless, allowed on all hands, that 
she never swerved for a moment from the dignity of 
the matron in favour of her admirer: it is not even 
plain that they ever so much as conversed together. 
For upwards of twenty years, Petrarch continued to 
write sonnets respecting ker, every variation of his 
thoughts becoming the subject of one of those compo- 
sitions. She, on the other hand, continued to act the 
part of a virtuous wife, became, it is said, the mother 
of eleven children, and was universally respected and 
beloved. The whole story, in fact, affords a striking 
instance of passion kept up without the hope, or per- 
haps even the wish, that it should come to a satisfac- 
tory termination. To blame the one for entertaining, 
or the other for not checking, a sentiment which ge- 
nerally meets the reprobation of the world, were vain, 
for it is impossible to divest ourselves of the idea that 
the whole affair was a convenience for poetical exer- 
cise; a notion which derives strength from the non- 
appearance of any resentment at any time manifested 
by the husband of the lady. 

During the most of the time of Petrarch’s supposed 
passion for Laura, he resided like a hermit in the ro- 
mantic valley of Vaucluse, his only real object being, 
in our apprehension, the perfection of himself in 
poetry, so that he might become worthy of the laurel 
crown occasionally bestowed at Rome upon individuals 
who had eminently distinguished themselves in verse- 
making. His ambition was at length gratified, wheu, 
in one day, in August 1340, messengers arrived from 
Paris and Rome, proposing to him the honour of a 
public coronation. He preferred the latter, and the 
ceremony was performed under circumstances of great 
splendour. He was now acquainted with princes and 
nobles, any one of whom would have considered him- 
self as honoured in no small degree by being allowed 
to maintain Petrarch at his court or residence. He 
seems to have been content, however, with the profits 
of an archdeaconry, which some of these patrons be- 
stowed upon him. 

In 1348, on the twenty-first anniversary of her first 
meeting with Petrarch, Laura died of the plague, and 
was tenderly bewailed by the poet in a number of son- 
nets. Of the general character of these celebrated 
compositions, we shall now quote the opinion of Mr 
Stebbing, as expressed in his Lives of the Italian Poets. 

“ Petrarch’s reputation has now for many years 
rested solely on his Italian poems, which occupy less 
than two hundred pages out of thirteen hundred, of 
which the folio volume containing his works consists: 
Studying these productions without reference to the 
controversies which have been maintained respecting 
them, we find them possessing a charm sufficient to 
soothe and delight us, but not to awaken passion, or 


give birth to any feeling of power or sublimity. If 
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they were intended to convey an idea that the writer 
was under the influence of strong emotion, they are, 
in that respect, undoubted failures ; for there is little 
poetry of any repute that makes a less vivid impres- 
sion on the feelings. But it is not essential to all 
amatory poetry that it should be uniformly expressive 
of violent or intense excitement. The deepest seated 
passion is not always the readiest to reveal itself, and 
the lover may adore his mistress without addressing 
her in their ordinary intercourse in the language of 
ecstacy. In any case, Petrarch would seldom write 
in a highly impassioned style; and those who have 
most censured him for want of warmth and energy, 
should have first considered the circumstances under 
which he composed his poetry. However strong his 
love might be for Laura, his respect for her was equal 
to his love; and whether he intended the ts he 
wrote for her eye only, or for that of the woisd at 
large, he would scarcely address her in a manner un- 
becoming her situation and the purity of her charac- 
ter. Svill farther :—Petrarch had rarely any means 
of addressing Laura but by his verses; and from the 
commencement of his passion to her death, he em- 
ployed them as the common medium of communicat- 
ng his sentiments. {[t was not merely on great occa- 
sions, when taking long farewells, or inspired with 
some sudden emotion, that he thus addressed her. 
Not a week, perhaps, passed without his writing on 
the subject of his love, and he was sufliciently Plato- 
nic, while breathing forth his verse, to believe that his 
spirit heid communion with that of Laura. He wrote 
sonnets, in fact, not to make known his love, but to 
console himself under its disappointments : denied the 
pat of conversing with her who possessed his af- 
tions, he sought to deceive himself intothe momea- 
‘tary belief of her presence, and he wrote as if he were 
speaking in the hearing of one who was day after day 
= to his voice; whom he loved deeply, but to 
whom the strong language of passion would have been 
ill - «way in this daily intercourse of thought. 
ether, therefore, we consider the situation of 
Laura, or the feeling which prompted Petrarch to 
dedicate such a multiplicity of sonnets to her name, 
we may find a reason for their being less expressive of 
strong emotion than many critics would have wished. 
In the one instance, he would have offended against 
the modesty of her whom he addressed ; in the other, 
he would have written with more apparent vigour, 
but not in a manner more truly expressive of dee 
feeling. The heart becomes in time familiar wit 
passion, as the body, it is said, may do with pain; 
and as the sufferer, who at the first feeling of anguish 
expresses himself in loud cries, but afterwards only 
in the low murmur of complaint, so passion of any 
kind uses a calmer language when of many years’ 
continuance; and we might properly suspect its sin- 
cerity, if, after being long experienced, it spoke in the 
same tone as at first. The latest of Petrarch’s sonnets 
sre acknowledged to be his best. Laura's situation 
pronibited his expressing himself in a manner natural 
to the state of his feelings when first enamoured ; but 
as his emotions became subdued, and her image grew 
familiar to his thoughts, he wrote with more ease and 
pathos, because with more freedom. 

If we may thus account for the subdued style of Pe- 
trarch’samatory poetry, it lays claim for its other quali- 
ties to the highest praise. In what compositions shall 
we find more pleasing i ry, tenderer sentiments, 
or superior versification ? Laura, it is true, is the con- 
stant theme, but it is only by the repetition of her name 
that the poet tires our patience. She appears before 
us adorned with some new grace in every sonnet, and 
though love only inspires the sentiments, they are 
almost infinitely varied in the expression. Sometimes 
yielding entirely to his fancy, at others availing him- 
self of his learning, Petrarch was never at a loss for 
the ornaments of verse, and he not unfrequently 
abounds in the most beautiful figures and compari- 
sons: but the chief charm of his sonnets is the soft 
and tranquil melancholy which breaches in both the 
thoughts and language—a gentleness of spirit which 
makes us feel that they could only have been written 
by a man delighting and living much in solitude. 
The air of Vaucluse seems fanning us as we read, and 
the murmur of its fountains, the song of birds in its 
laurel shades, and the sighs of the poet, steal pleasantly 
upon the imagination. 

No poetry, without bein;, either descriptive, impas- 
sioned, or romantic, ever gained so strong a hold on 
both the feelings and the fancy as Petrarch’s. His 
sonnets are read with delight by persons who would 
turn with contempt from the amatory verses of other 
writers, and the greatest admirers of such poetry find 
a beauty in them which they look for in vain in any 
other of the kind. The sentiments of an elevated 
mind, rather imbued with passion than conquered by 
it, loving meditation the more because it has expe- 
rienced agitation, and conscious of a pseasure in lov- 
ing which exists independent of hope, or its other 
appliances—the sentiments of a mind like this find 
their way into all hearts, and by their mild and quiet 
influence, often make a deeper impression than others 
of amore stirring character. It is hence that the 
sonnets of Petrarch possess such a power of charming 
us; that they have so long retained their popularity, 
and have been taken as models by so many writers, 
but have scarcely ever been successfully imitated.” 


| I am so esteemed. 
| piad, and begun the last year of alustrum. The kind- 


and exerted himself zealously on many occasions to 
advance the interests of his country. He was em- 
ployed as an ambessador to different states, and both 
in that vapacity, and by the use of his pen, seemed tu 
have made the restoration of Italy to independence 
and tranquillity one of the leading objects of his life. 
Charles the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, while me- 
ditating some measures for the latter object, had an 
interview with Petrarch, at Mantua, and elicited some 
remarkable proofs of the unbending integrity of the 
man. Theemperor spoke of his works, and manifested 
a wish to see them, especially that on Illustrious Men. 
To this Petrarch replied, that it was not yet completed, 
and that he required time and quiet to put the last 
hand to it. Upon which Charles intimated, that ne 
should be glad to have it appear under his name. 
“ But,” says the poet, “I answered with that free- 
dom which nature has given ine, and which age and 
custom have confirmed and authorised, ‘ Great 
prince, to have it appear, and under your name, there 
is need of virtue on your part, and of leisureon mine.’” 
Astonished, as was natural in a monarch, at an an- 
swer so little flattering, the emperor desired him to 
explain his meaning ; to which Petrarch replied, that 
much time was requisite for a work which was to com- 
prise much in a little space ; and that with regard to 
the dedication, he must labour to me-sit having his 
name placed at the head of the work ; that it was not 
sufficient to wear a crown and possess a lofty title, but 
that he must sess the virtues, and perform the 
great actions which might worthily place him among 
the illustrious men whose portraits he was describing. 
“ Live,” continued he, “ according to their example, 
in order that after having read their lives, your ac- 
tions may render yours worthy of being read by pos- 
terity.”. The emperor smiled, but looked far from 
being displeased at the freedom of the exhortation. 
The latter years of this great man’s life were spent 
in lettered seclusion, first at the village of Garignano, 
about three miles from Milan, and finally near the 
small town of Arqua. In a letter to a friend, he de- 
scribes, in the following pleasing terms, his mode of 
living at the former place :—‘* The tenor of my life is 
tranquil and uniform, for I am no longer tormented 
by the passions which held me captive in my youth. 
Like a weary traveller, I redouble my steps, as I ap- 
proach the termination of my journey. I read and 
write day and night, and my only rest is sometimes 
doing the one, and sometimes the other. These are my 
sole occupations, and my sole pleasures. My health 
is so strong, my body so robust, that neither amore ma- 
ture age, nor more serious occupations, nor abstinence, 
nor scourges, could have rendered me less subservient 
to the passions with which I have so long waged war. 
With regard to the gifts of fortune, I am equally dis- 
tant from the two extremes, and indeed enjoy that 
mediocrity which is so much to be desired. In one 
thing only can I be an object of envy to others—which 
is, that | am more esteemed than many would wish 
me to and more so than wholly agrees with my 
quiet. Not only does the greatest prince of Italy, 
with all his court, jove and honour me, but his 
even respect me much more than I deserve, and love 
ine without either knowing or seeing me—for I rarely 
go out, which, however, may be the very reason why 
I have passed at Milan an olym- 


aess with which I am treated by every one, attaches 
me so much to Milan, that I love the very houses, the 
air, and the walls, to say nothing of my friends and 
acquaintances.” 

The esteem in which Petrarch finally came to be 
held, even in an age when his works could only be 
very sparingly circuiated, is curiously exemplitied by 
an anecdote thus related by Mr Stebbing :—‘‘ Henry 
Capra was a rich and noted watchmaker, ing 
by nature a lively and penetrating mind, which he had 
diligently cultivated; but having begun his studies 
too late in life, he was more enthusiastical and fanci- 
ful than might have been expected from his age or 
character. His greatest ambition was to know and 
be known to Petrarch, and he employed every means 
that this ambition could suggest to effect his purpose: 
the poet became acquainted with his wish, and good- 
naturedly said, ‘He shall have his desire gratified ; 
it would be barbarous to refuse him that which will 
inake him so happy, and cost me so little.” Nothing 
could exceed the delight with which he received the 
intimation of Petrarch that he was willing to accept 
his acquaintance. He immediately employed persons 
to copy all the works of his illustrious friend ; placed 
his arms and portrait in every part of his house, and 
at last bade adieu to his profession, notwithstanding 
the advice of Petrarch on the subject, to devote him- 
self entirely to letters. But he had not yet received 
a visit from the object of his veneration—this was all 
that he wanted to make his happiness complete. ‘ Let 
him but honour my house with his presence for only 
one day,’ said he, ‘and I shall be happy and glorious 
through all ages.’ Some years, however, it seems 
i away before the much-desired visit was paid. 
At length the happy day arrived which was to crown 
him with fame, and on the 18th of October 1358, Pe- 
trarch proceeded to Bergamo. The governor and 
several of the chief inhabitants came out to meet him, 
and offer him a lodging in the palace. Poor Capra 
was in great distress while these invitations were being 
given. He had accompanied his friend from the com- 
mencement of the journey, and to secure him, had as- 


Petrarch was a man of warm feelings as a patriot, 


conversation might render the way less tedious. 2.:3 
anxiety was at last removed by Petrarch’s declaring 
that he was the guest of Henry Capra solely, and that 
he would lodge nowhere but 1 his house! His re- 
ception there was such as might have been expected. 
The furniture of the chamber in which he slept was 
all purple, and the bed superbly gilt, Capra declaring 
that no one had ever yet slept in it, or ever should 

n, except Petrarch. The next day our poet took 

s leave, but the watchmaker accompanied him a long 
way on the road, and was at last torn from him by 
violence, his friends fearing that the joy he had expe- 
rienced would either make him ill or mad. Some time 
before this, a poor blind old grammarian had walked 
over the best part of Italy to express the same feeling 
as Capra.” 

Petrarch was found, July 18, 1374, dead in his 
study, with his head leaning on a book. His remains 
were interred in the church at Arqua, with almost 
royal magnificence. 

If we put out of view one misplaced passion, which 
after all appears an exceedingly doubtful and obscure 
affair, the character of Petrarch is one of the most 
spotless of which we have any record. His whole life 
seems to have been spent in perfect innocence. He 
had the — of his country and of his fellow-creatures 
constantly at heart. All unworthy passions he had 
succeeded in trampling down, and he only indulged 
in the most virtuous and beneficial. He never em- 
ead his pen for any purposes which were not strictly 

onourable and pure; and this is the more remark- 
able, in so far as he lived in a very dissolute and tur- 
bulent age. His manners and discourse, on the other 
hand, were so free from malevolence, that he hardly 
appears during life to have made a single enemy. In 

rsonal appearance, he was thin, with a long aqui- 
ine face, in which there ever shone a sweet and stu- 
dious gravity. 


FISH-PRESERVES. 
Various country gentlemen have in recent times at- 
tempted the establishment of /fish-preserves on their 
estates, from which they might, as suited their plea- 
sure, draw a supply of fish for their table, without 
the trouble of casting nets or employing boats ; and it 
appears exceedingly probable that such a practice may 
be pursued with a considerable degree of pleasure and 
satisfaction, especially on our sea-shores, or the banks 
of the numerous estuaries and large streams that in- 
tersect the land. Those who have suitable premises, 
or an apportunity for establishing fish-preserves, as 
well as those who take an interest in details illustra- 
tive of natural history, will be pleased with the fol- 
lowing account of a celebrated fish-pond, at Logan, 
in Galloway, on the south-west coast of Scotland, 


written by the ingenious Mr M‘Diarmid of Dumfries, 


and vublished by him in a volume of amusing pieces. * 

**In July 1824, I visited for the first time the beau- 
tiful bay and harbour of Portnessock, waiting on Co- 
lonel M‘Dowall, and, with his permission, paid my 
respects to the finny tribes that people the far-famed 
fish-pond at 3 and rarely has my curiosity 
been more higmy gratified. This fish-pond is unlike 
any thing I ever met with. It was formed in 1800, at 
an expense of several hundred pounds, and has fur- 
nisned a wnolesome article of food, fatter than it can 
be found in the open ocean, for considerably upwards 
of a quarter of a century. The pond, according tw 
Mr Matheson, builder’s measurement, is thirty feet 
deep, by one hundred and sixty in circumference— 
that is, at the top, where a wall of solid masonry, 
several feet high, encircles the rock on every side. 
The area within was wholly hewn and blasted from 
the living rock, and communicates with the tide by 
one of those fissures so common on bold and precipi- 
tous coasts. Indeed, if 1 remember right, it was this 
circumstance that led toits formation. A ledge of rock, 
marching with the beach, and lashed by the waves 
of a thousand winters, was known to be partially un- 
dermined ; and it occurred to the proprietor, Colonel 
M‘Dowall of Logan, that, by excavating the central 
or pee 4 mass, a basin might be formed, not only 
open to the influence of the sea, but so deep, even at 
neaps, as to enable fishes to disport freely in their 
native element, though dependent on man for their 
daily food, and somewhat hampered in their migratory 
propensities. And this project he successfully exe- 
cuted. By blasting the rock, in a lateral direction, a 
communication was opened with the natural tunnel, 
and a barrier erected at the inner extremity, formed 
of large loose stones, arranged so as to prevent the 
ingress and egress of any body less insinuating than 
water. Attached to the pond, and forming its gate- 
way, is a neat Gothic cottage for the accommodation 
of the fisherman, and round and round, the rock is 
surmounted by a stone wall, grey with lichen, and 
beautifully festconed with honeysuckle, ‘ bin-wood,’ 
and other creeping plants. In every state of wind and 
tide—in summer, when the cod seek the deep water 
in quest of herrings—in winter, when nota boat dare 
venture to sea—Colonel M‘Dowall can command a 
limited supply of the finest fish, and study at hia 
leisure their instincts and habits. From the back- 
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dvor of the ledge, a stair, neatly cut from the solid 
ruck, conducts the visitur to the usual halting-place— 
al flat stone projecting into the water, and com- 
Moree oe a view of every part of the aquatic prison. 
When the tide is ma oe stone is completely dry, 
though the pond remains filled to the depth of eight 
feet (its bottom being excavated below the level of 
the sea), and the stranger perceives, not without sur- 
prise, a hundred mouths simultaneously opened to 
greet his arrival. Fishes, in fact, hear as well as see; 
and the moment the fisherman crosses his threshold 
and descends the steps, the pond is agitated by hun- 
dreds of fins, and otherwise thrown into the greatest 
commotion. Darting from this, that, and the other 
corner, they move as it were to a common centre, 
elevate their snouts, lash their tails, and jostle one 
another with sv little ceremony, that they appear, on 
a first view, to be menacing an attack on the poor 
fisherman, in place of the creelful of limpets he carries. 
Conceive a lady feeding her poultry, a knot of urchins 
scrambling for coppers, or a pack of fox-lounds dis- 

ting the property of a solitary bone, and you will 
ae some idea of the ludicrous scramble which, even 
in this watery world, attends the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes. L.oaves, however, is an improper 
term, for as the guardian of the pond truly averred, 
the cod, &e. ‘will take nothing but what comes out 
of the sea.” Touching this point, I naturally felt a 
little sceptical, and to remove all doubt, purposely 
dropped intv the pond a few crumbs of bread, com- 
posed both of oatmeal and flour. In an instant they 
were darted at by countless competitors, and as often 
voided, the moment their palates discovered the cheat, 
until the experiment had made the round of the pond, 
an the crumbs were left floating about, to be picked 
up by the less fastidious swallow. This part of their 
economy is exceedingly curious, and though we know 
for certain that trouts have been taught to eat pota- 
toes and porridge, it is probable that nothing but the 
direst necessity could induce the cod and blochia to 
partake of the same vegetable fare. 

In July 1824, and for some years previous, not afew 
of the fishes were actually so tame, that they fed 
greedily out of the hand, and would have bit their 
benefactor’s fingers into the bargain, if he had been 
foolish enough to allow them; while others were so 
shy, that the keeper discoursed of their different 
tempers as a thing quite as palpable as their different 
sizes. One gigantic cod, the patriarch of the pond, 
which, the fisherman asserted, answered to his name, 
and who not only drew near, but turned up his snout 
most beseechingly when he heard the monosyllable 
Tom, very forcibly arrested my attention. This un- 
fortunate, when [ first saw him, had spent fifteen 
years in a state of comparative captivity, increasing 
gradually in bulk and weight, though from old age, 

ident, or di , he at last became totally blind. 
From this infirmity he had no chance in the scramble 
for food, and perhaps the same cause (necessity) 
which renders the redbreast so pert and familiar in 
winter, made poor old Tom the tamest fish in the 
pond. The fisherman, on his part, was very kind to 
him, and it was really affecting, as well as curious, 
to observe the animal raising himself in the water, 
resting his head on the feeding-stone, and allowing it 
to be gently patted or stroked, gaping all the while to 
implore that nourishment which he had no other 
means of obtaining. It was evident, however, that he 
could distinguish between the fisherman’s voice and 
touch, and those of any other person ; for when the 
writer of this article approached, and attempted to pat 
his back and head, he winced considerably, and re- 
treated to the water, though he always returned to 
the same spot. In 1826, old Tom died, after his body 
had been greatly wasted, and was perhaps the first 
cod on record, whose remains, by being interred under 
the fragrant turf, escaped the general, if not the uni- 
versal fate of animals, whose home is the great deep. 

The exact number of the fish in the pond was not 
known when I visited Port-Logan; but, judging 
from the eye, it could not be under three or four 
hundred. Cod appeared to be the prevailing species, 
but there were also blochin or glassin, haddocks, 
flounders, and various other kinds. The flounders, 
however, were shyer than the rest ; and although they 
could be caught with set lines, and were sometimes 
seen peering bawsor | near the surface, they never 
joined in the scramble for food. Salmon, though they 
may live, cannot breed in an artificial basin, bul- 
warked in by rock on all sides, unless special mea- 
sures were taken for enabling them to communicate 
with some neighbouring burn, and in July 1824, 
there was only one specimen of this favourite fish in 
the pond. 

It is a popular, if not a scientific opinion, that fish 
continue to increase in bulk as long as they live, 
though the patriarchal cod mentioned above, fell off 
visi iv long before he died ; but this, no doubt, arose 
from his blindness, which prevented him, when ra- 
tions came to be divided, in spite of the friendship 
and solicitude of the fisherman, from obtaining any 
thing like his proper share. Although regularly 
haited every second day, the fish are so voracious that 
you have only to attach a limpet to a hook, and drop 
it into the pond, when a hundred mouths will be 
opened to receive it. A selection can thus be made 
of any trout the angler pleases, and the whole popu- 
lation could be taken out, marked, weighed in scales, 
and reconsigned to the pool, withont sustaining the 
jeastharm. I myself tried the experiment with the 


clumsiest possible apparatus, and after determining to 
which mouth I should give the preference, captured 
two or three bulky cod, with all the complacency of 
a dandy rs 

That the cod, blochin, &c. deposit spawn, there 
can be no doubt, but the moment the fry appe&rs, it 
is so greedily devoured, that the renovating principle 
is, and must remain, in abeyance. The same thing 
no doubt occurs to a great extent in the open ocean; 
where the stronger uniformly prey y rs the weaker , 
but there the supply either exceeds the demand, or is 
scattered over such an extensive surface, that a portion 
of the fry is left undevoured—a wise and beneficent 
provision of nature for recruiting the numbers of a 
class of animals that form so important a part of the 
food of man. That salt-water fishes are not unfre- 
quently put to their shifts, may be inferred from the 
fact, that the cod at Logaa are both better and fatter 
than those caught any where else, although it may be 
true that the confinement they endure tends to pro- 
mote the same end. To cater for them is no easy 
task, and the fisherman must employ part of his time 
in gathering sand-eels, crabs and limpets, the former 
of which are given raw, while the latter must be 
scalded in order to dise the meat from the shell. 

Not a few individuals with whom I have conversed, 
are decidedly of opinion that a fish-pond, constructed 
on a similar principle, would prove a good speculation 
in the neighbourhood of London ; and however this 
may be, one thing is clear, that Colonel M‘Dowall 
and his family possess facilities which, if carefully 
cultivated, would enable them to make, not merely 
popular, but scientific contributions to natural his- 
tory.” 

In a nmanber of the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture may be found an article more minutely descrip- 
tive of the plan of forming fish-preserves in inland 
situations, as well as on the sea-shores. 


LINES BY GALT. 
The following pathetic verses are given by Mr Galt 
in an early part of the narrative of his life, as a de- 
scription of his unfurtunate condition :— 


Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat the live-long day, 

I muse of youth and dream of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away. 


No more to me, with carol gay, 

Shall mounting lark from pasture rise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 

Nor far fair seenes my steps entice. 


Ah, never more beneath the skies 
The winged heart shall soar, 

Nor e’er be reached the goal or prize— 
The spells of life enchant no more. 
The burning thought, the boding sigh, 

The grief unnamed that old men feel, 
The languid limbs that withering lie, 

The powerless will’s effectless zeal ; 
All these are mine, and heaven bestows 
The giits, but still I find them woes. 


NARRATIVE OF THE JEWS OF YORK. 
A.most every one has heard or read of the sufferings 
to which various classes of people in this country were 
at one period subjected, not on account of their mis- 
demeanours, but their peculiar opinions on abstract 
subjects. In the melancholy enumeration of these 
dismal passages in vur history, none presents us with 
such a dreadful example of what human nature is ca- 
pable of enduring when forced to sink under the last 
efforts of despair, as the destruction of the Jews of 
York. No narrative that we are acquainted with is 
so able to make us appreciate the blessings of modern 
civilization, and the improved state of feeling betwixt 
one class of thinkers and another, as that te which we 
refer, and which is thus given by D’Israeli, in his in- 
teresting work, “ The Curiosities of Literature :”— 

“ When Richard the First ascended the throne [in 
1189], the Jews, to conciliate the royal protection, 
brought their tributes. Many had hastened from re- 
mote parts of England, and appearing at Westmin- 
ster, the court and the mob imagined that they had 
leagued to betwitch his majesty. An edict was issued 
to forbid their presence at the coronation ; but several, 
whose curiosity was greater than their prudence, con- 
ceived that they might pass unobserved among the 
crowd, and ventured to insinuate themselves into the 
abbey. Probably their voice and their visage alike 
betrayed them, for they were soon discovered ; they 
flew diversely in great consternation, while many were 
dragged out with little remains of life. 

A rumour spread rapidly through the city, that, in 
honour of the festival, the Jews were to be massacred. 
The populace, at once eager of royalty and riot, pil- 
laged and burnt their houses, and murdered the de- 
vied Jews. Benedict, a Jew of York, to save his 
life, received baptism ; and returning to that city, with 
his friend. Jocenus, the most opulent of the Jews, died 
of his wounds, Jocenus and his servants narrated 
ube late tragic circumstances to their neighbours, but 


where they hoped to move sympathy, they excited 
rage. The people at York soon gathered to imitate 


the le at London; and their first assault was on 
the house of the late Benedict, which having some 
stre and magnitude, contained his family and 
friends, who found their graves in its ruins. The 
alarmed Jews hastened J » who conducted 
them to the governor of York Castle, and prevailed 
on him to afford them an asylum for their persons and 
effects. In the meanwhile, their habitations were 
levelled, and the owners murdered, except a few un- 
resisting beings, who, unmanly in sustaining honour, 
were adapted to receive baptism. 

The castle had sufticient strength for their defence ; 
but a suspicion arising that the governor, who often 
went out, intended to betray them, they one dey re- 


fused him entrance. He complained to the 

the county; and the chiefs of the violent party, who 
stood deeply indebted to the Jews, uniting with him, 
orders were issued to attack the castle. The cruel 
multitude, united with the soldiery, felt such a desire 
of slaughtering those they int d to despoil, that 
the sheriff, repenting of the order, revoked it, but in 
vain; fanaticism and robbery once set loose, will sa- 
tiate their appetency for blood and plunder. They 
solicited the aid of the superior citizens, who humanely 
refused it; but having addressed the clergy, were by 
them animated and conducted. 

The leader of this rabble was 2 canon regular, whose 
zeal was so fervent, that he stood by them in his sur- 
plice, which he considered as a coat of mail. Their 
attacks continued, till at length the Jews perceived 
they could hold out no longer, and a council was called 
to consider what remained to be done in the extremity 
of danger. 

Among the Jews, their elder Rabbin was most re- 
spected. It has been customary with this people to 
invite for this place some foreigner, renowned amo 
them for the depth of his learning and the sanctity 
his manners. At this time the Haham or elder Rabbin 
was a foreigner, who had been sent over to instruct 
them in their laws, and was a person, as we shall ob- 
serve, of no ordinary qualifications. When the Jewish 
council was assembled, the Haham rose, and addressed 
them in this manner—‘ Men of Israel! the God of 
our ancestors is omniscient, and there is no one who 
can say, why doest thou this? This day he commands 
us to die for his law; for that law which we have 
cherished from the first hour it was given, which we 
have preserved pure throughout our captivity in all 
nations, and which, for the many consolations it has 
given us, and the eternal hope it communicates, can 
we do less than die? Posterity shall behold this book 
of truth sealed with our blood ; and our death, while 
it displays our sincerity, shall impart confidence to 
the wanderer of Israel. Death is before our eyes, 
and we have only to choose an honourable and eas 
one. If we fall into the hands of our enemies, which 
you know we cannot escape, our death will be igno- 
minious and cruel; for these Christians, who picture 
the spirit of God in a dove, and confide in the meek 
Jesus, are athirst for our blood, and prowl around the 
castle like wolves. It is, therefore, my advice, that 
we elude their tortures; that we ourselves should be 
our own executioners; and that we voluntarily sure 
render our lives to our Creator. We trace the invi- 
sible Jehovah in his acts; God seems to call for us; 
but let us not be unworthy of that call.”” Having said 
this, the old man sat down and wept, 

The assembly was divided in their opinions. Men 
of fortitude applauded its wisdom, but the pusillani- 
mous murmured that it was a dreadful council. 

Again the Rabbin rose, and spoke these few words 
in a firm and decisive tone—‘ My children! since we 
are not unanimous in our opinions, let those who do 
not approve of my advice depart from this assembly.’ 
Some departed, but the greater number attached them. 
selves to their venerable priest. They now employed 
themselves in consuming their valuables by fire; and 
every man, fearful of trusting to the timid and irreso- 
lute hand of the women, first destroyed his wife and 
children, and then himself. Jocenus and the Rabbin 
alone remained. Their life was protracted to the last, 
that they might see every thing performed according 
to their orders. Jucenus, being the chief Jew, was 
distinguished by the last mark of human respect, in 
receiving his death from the consecrated hand of the 
aged Rabbin, who immediately after performed the 
melancholy duty on himself. 

All this was transacted in the depth of the night. 
In the morning the walls of the castle were seen wrapt 
in flames, and only a few miserable and pusillanimous 
beings, unworthy of the sword, were viewed on the 
battlements, pointing to their extinct brethren. When 
they opened the gates of the castle, these men verified 
the prediction of their late Rabbin ; for the multitade, 
bursting through the solitary courts, found themselves 
defrauded of their hopes, and in a moment avenged 
themselves on the feeble wretches who remained.” 

Such is the dreadful narrative of the Jews of York, 
of whom five hundred thus destroyed themselves. It 
is impossible, on any right principle, to vindicate their 
act of self-immolation; but who ean withhold their 
sympathy from men who were forced by the brutality 
of their oppressors to such a fearful extremity? If 
history teach by examples, let this lesson which it af- 
fords, at least, sink deeply in the heart; and may we 
thence learn to cultivate the blessings of peace and 
good will among all classes of men, without respect of 
party, or any abstract distinction whatsoever. 
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Column for Mothers. 
Mas Cuiip, an American authoress, who, like the 
excellent Miss Edggwort, has done a t deal to 
instil rules of condugt into the minds of young peo- 
ple, by means of a series of useful little works, gives 
the following valusble advices to mothers on the sub- 
ject of teaching children politeness :— 

“ Ty politeness, as in many other things connected 
withthe formation of character, people in general be- 
xin @utside, when they shoud begin inside; instead 
of beginning with the heart, and trusting that to form 
the manners, they begin with the manners, and trust 
the heart to chance influences. The n rule con- 
tains the very life and soul of politeness. Children 
may be taught to make a graceful courtesy, or a gen- 
tlemanly bow; but unless they have likewise been 
taught to abhor what is selfish, and always prefer an- 
other’s comfort and ure to their own, their po- 
liteness will be entirely artificial, and used only when 
it is their interest to use it. On the other hand, a 
truly benevolent kind-hearted person will always be 
distinguished for what is called native politeness, 
cheught entirely ignorant of the conventional forms of 
society. 

hy grecefal mannese of email 
portance. They are the outward form of refinement 
in the mind, and good affections in the heart, and as 
such must be lovely. But when the form exists with- 
out the vital principle within, it is as cold and lifeless 
as flowers carved in marble. 

Politeness, either of feeling or of manner, can never 
be taught by set maxims. LEvery-day influence, so 
unconsciously exerted, is all-important in forming the 
characters of children, and in nothing more important 
than in their manners. If you be habitually polite, 

our children will become so, by the mere force of 
mitation, without any specific directions on the sub- 
ject. Your manners at home should always be such 
as you wish your family to havein company. Polite- 
ness will then be natural to them; they will possess 
it, without thinking about it. But when certain 
outward observances are urged in words, as impor- 
tant only because they make us pleasing, they assume 
an undue importance, and the unworthiness of the 
motive fosters selfishness. Besides, if our own man- 
ners are not habitually consistent with the rules we 
give, they will be of little avail; they will in all 
probability be misunderstood, and will certainly be 
forgotten. 

Foreigners charge the Americans with a want of 
courtesy to each other in their usual intercourse ; 
and I believe there is some truth in the accusation. 
On all t occasions, however, they are ready, 
heart and hand, to assist each other; but how much 
more ully and happily the French manage in 
the ten thousand petty occurrences of life! And, 
after all, life is made up of small events. The 
golden chain of existence is composed of innumer- 
able little links; and if we rudely break them, we 
injure its strength, as well as mar its beauty. 

It is a graceful habit for children to say to each 
other, ‘ Will you have the goodness ?*—and ‘ I thank 
you.” I de not like to see prim, artificial children ; 
there are few things I dislike so much as a miniature 
beau or belle. But the habit of good manners by 
no means implies affectation or restraint. it is quite 
as easy to say, ‘ Please to give me a piece of pie,’ as 
w say, ‘1 want a piece of pie.’ 

The idea that constant politeness would render 
social life too stiff and restrained, springs from a 
false estimate of politeness. True politeness is per- 
fect ease and freedom. It simply consists in treating 
others just as you love to be treated yourself. A 
person who acts from this principle will always be 
said to have ‘ sweet pretty ways with her.’ It is of 
some consequence that your daughter should know 
how to enter and leave a room gracefully ; but it is 

of prodigiously more consequence that pf should be 
in the habit of avoiding whatever is disgusting or 
offensive to others, and of always preferring their 
little pleasure to her own. If she have the last, a 
very little intercourse with the world will teach her 
the first. 

I believe nothing tends to make people so awkward 
as too much an«iety to please others. Nature is 
graceful ; and affectation, with all her art, can never 
produce ~ thing half so pleasing. The very per- 
fection of elegance is to imitate nature as closely as 
possible ; and how much better it is to have the re- 
ality than the imitation! I shall probably be re- 
minded that the best and most unaffected people are 
often constrained and awkward in company to which 
they are unaccustomed. I answer, the reason is, 
they do not act themselves—they are afraid they 
shall not do right, and that very fear makes them do 
wrong. Anxiety about the opinion of others fetters 
the freedom of nature. At home, where they act 
from within themselves, they would appear a thou- 
sand times better. All would appear well, if they 
never tried to assume what they did not possess. 
Every body is respectable and pleasing so long as he 
is perfectly natural. I will make no exception—Na- 
ture is always graceful. The most secluded and the 
most ignorant have some charm about them, so long 
as they affect nothing—so lung as they speak and act 
from the impulses of their own honest hearts, with- 
out eny anxiety as to what others think of it. 

Coarseness and vulgarity are the effects of educa- 
zt.» and habit; they cannot be charged upon nature. 


rue politeness may be cherished in the hovel as 
well as in the ; and the most tattered drapery 
cannot conceal its winning charms. 

As far as is consistent with your situation and 
duties, early accustom your children to an intercourse 
with strangers. I have seen young persons who were 
respectful and polite at home, seized with a most 
painful and unbecoming bashfulness as soon as a 
guest entered. To avoid this evil, allow children to 
accompany you as often as possible, when make 
calls and social visits. Occasional in ws with 
intelligent and cultivated individuals have a great in- 
fluence on early character and manners, particularly 
if parents evidently place a high value uvon ac- 
quaintances of that description. I have known the 
destiny of a whole family changed for the better, by 
the friendship of one of its members with a person 
of superior advantages and correct principles. 

But it must be remembered that a call, or a social 
visit, may be made almost as injurious as a party, if 
children be encouraged in showing off, or constant] 
habituated to hearing themselves talked about. Muc 
as the failing has been observed and laughed at, it is 
still too common for mothers to talk a great deal about 
their children. The weariness with which strangers 
listen to such domestic accounts is a slight evil com- 
pared with the mischief done to children, by induc- 
ing them to think themselves of so much importance : 
they should never be taught to consider themselves 
of any consequence, except at home in the bosom of 
their own families. 

Nothing tends to foster the genuine politeness which 
springs from good feeling, so much as scrupulous at- 
tention to the aged. There is something extremely 
delightful and salutary in the free and happy inter- 
course of the old and young. The freshness and en- 
thusiasm of youth cheers the dreariness of age; and 
age can return the benefit a hundred-fold, by its mild 
maxims of experience and wisdom. In this country, 
youth and age are too much separated; the young 
flock together, and leave the old to themselves. We 
seem to act upon the principle that there cannot be 
uesy between these two extremes of life; whereas 
there may be in fact a most charming sympathy—a 
sympathy more productive of mutual benefit than any 
other in the world. 

The aged, from the loneliness of their situation, the 
want of active employment, and an enfeebled state of 
health, are apt to look upon the world with a gloom 
eye, and sometimes their gloom is not unmixed wit 
bitterness ; hence arises the complaint of their harsh- 
ness and ay towards the follies of youth. These 
evils, so naturally growing out of their isolated situa- 
tion, would seldom gain power over the old, if they 
were accustomed to gentleness, attention, and defer- 
ence from the young; they would be softened by ju- 
venile love, and cheered by juvenile gaiety. Such 
intercourse sheds a quiet brightness on the decline of 
life, like sunshine on a weather-beaten tree, or a moss- 
covered dwelling. What is there on earth more 
beautiful than an aged person full of content and be- 
nevolence! 

One very prevalent fault among children is a want 
of poli tod tics. Young people should not, 
from mere whim and caprice, be allowed to make de- 
mands upon the time and patience of those who are 
hired to attend upon the family. They should ma'e 
no unnecessary trouble in the kitchen; ani when 
they ask for any thing, they should speak — 
saying, ‘ Will you have the goodness?’ ‘I thank 
you,” &c. Such conduct greatly tends to make do- 
mestics more respectful, kind, and obliging. 

Mrs Madison was esteemed the most thoroughly 
polite woman in America. Others might perhaps 
enter a room as gracefully, or superintend at table 
with as much dignity ; the secret of her power lay in 
her wonderful adaptation to all sorts of characters. 
She was emphatically an observing woman. As Jef- 
ferson had no wife, she presided sixteen years at Wash- 
ington, during all which time she is said never to 
have forgotten the most trifling peculiarities of cha- 
racter, that had once come under her observation : 
she always remembered them, and fashioned her 
conversation accordingly. Some may object to the 
exercise of this power, lest it should lead to insin- 
cerity ; and the charge may well be brought against 
that kind of false politeness, which springs merely 
from a love of nave 0 Politeness is not the only 
geod thing corrupted by an unworthy motive; ail 
precious coins have a counterfeit. When we are 
polite to others entirely for our own sakes, we are « e- 
ceitful ; nothing selfish has truth and goodness in it. 
But there is such a thing as true politeness, always 
kind, but never deceitful. It is right to cherish 
good-will towards all our fellow-creatures, and to en- 
deavour to make them as happy as we conscientiously 
can. The outward forms of politeness are but the 
expressions of such feelings as should be in every 
human heart. It would be wrong wo tell people we 
love them dearly, when in fact we know nothing 
about them; or to urge them to visit our houses, 
when we do not want tosee them. But we are bound 
to be kind and attentive to all our fellow-creatures 
when they come in our way, and to avoid giving 
them any unnecessary pain, by our manners and 
conversation. 

In order to teach. children the right sort of polite- 
ness, it must be taught through the agency of a pure 


motive. ve and 
respect the feelings of others for sake of making 


themselves pleasing, but merely because it is kind aud 
benevolent to do so. 

Outward politeness can be learned in set forms at 
school ; but at the best, it will be hollow and decep- 
tive. Genuine politeness, like every thing else that 
is genuine, must come from the heart.” 


JANET AND HER WEB. 

Mayy years ago, in the parish of Carsphairn, in Gal- 
loway—a rude and sequestered district—there were 
only three freemasons, the minister, and a tailor, and 
a mason. The mason, being desirous to introduce his 
son to the same mystery, caused a lodge to be called 
for the purpose at a lonely cottage, where the ceremo- 
nies were proceeding when a knock was heard at the 
door. The mason, whose name was Dun, went to see 
who it was, and found an old woman, who addressed 
him as follows :— 

“ The masons are met the nicht ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Weel, ye ken my web was stolen last week.” 

“ Yes, Janet; but what business has that wi’ the 
mason meeting ?” 

“ Ou, ye ken, ye'll be raising the de’il, and I wad 
just like if you wad ask him, since he’s there at ony 
rate, wha stole the web.” 

“Oh, ay, Janet; just you gang away, then, and 
we'll see what we can do.” 

Mr Dun then returned to the interior of the cot- 
tage, and mentioned to the minister what had passed 
between him and the old woman. The clergyman re- 
buked him severely for conceding to the superstitious 
notions of the aged crone, and said he feared that it 
would “ affront them a’. ‘ Nae fear o’ that,” an- 
swered the mason; ‘ just leave it all to me.” 

Next day, when Janet called upon Mr Dun, he told 
her that “ the de’i]” had not exactly communicated 
the name of the thief, but he had mentioned that if 
the goods were not returned before Thursday next, 
the house of the guilty person would fall upon him in 
the night-time, and the whole family would be killed. 
This, he said, was a great secret, and he strictly for- 
bade her communicating it to more than one person. 

Away went Janet, quite satisfied ; although it might 
have been expected to occur to her, that the prediction 
of punishment to a thief was not exactly a character- 
istic piece of conduct on the part of Old Nick. The 
secret was speedily imparted to her next-door neigh- 
bour, with many injunctions as to the propriety of 
letting it go no farther; notwithstanding which, it 
was known to the whole parish before night. 

On the third morning thereafter, Janet's web wis 
found lying at her door, with a part which had been 
cut off attached to the main body of it with pins. ‘The 
story is here (for the first time) put into print, as in 
two respects illustrative of the superstitions which at 
no distant period prevailed among the rustic people 
of this country. If a web were now stolen in a coun- 
try place, neither would the loser think of consulting 
the devil for the name of the culprit, nor would the 
culprit be in any fear of immediate vengeance from 
that spirit. 


LACE MADE BY CATERPILLARS. 

A Most extraordinary species of manufacture (says 
Mr Babbage, in his work on Manufactures) has been 
contrived by an officer of engineers residing at Munich. 
It consists of lace and veils, with open patterns in 
them, made entirely by caterpillars. The following 
is the mode of proceeding adopted :—Having made a 
paste of the leaves of the plant on which the species 
of caterpillar he employs feeds, he spreads it thinly 
over a stone, or other flat substance, of the required 
size. He then, with a camel-hair pencil dipped in 
olive vil, draws the pattern he wishes the insects to 
leave open. This stone is then placed in an inclined 
position, and a considerable number of the caterpillars 
are placed at the buttom. A peculiar species is chesen 
which spins a strong web, and the animals commence 
at the bottom, eating and spinning their way up to 
the top, carefully avoiding every part touched by the 
oil, but devouring every other part of the paste. The 
extreme lightness of these veils, combined with some 
strength, is truly surprising. One of them, measur- 
ing twenty-six and a half inches by seventeen inches, 
weighed only 1.51 grains, a degree of lightness which 
will appear more strongly by contrast with other fa- 
brics. One square yard of the substance of which 
these veils are made weighs four grains and one-third, 
whilst one square yard of silk gauze weighs one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven grains, and one square yard of 
the finest patent net weighs two hundred and sixty- 
two grains and a half. The ladies’ coloured muslin 
dresses cost ten shillings per dress, and each weighs 
six ounces, the cotton from which they are made 
weighing nearly six and two-ninth ounces avoirdupvis 
weight. 
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